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Three Cases of Death from Anemia due to 
Hematopinus Piliferus.* 
By Tom Hare, M.B., Ch.B., B.V.Se., M.R.C.V.S., 


The University of Liverpool. 


The object of this short communication is to draw 


| 


attention to the fatal consequences of neglect or 


mistaken diagnosis in canine phthiriasis (or pedi- 

culosis) due to the Hamatopinus (Linognathus) 

piliferus ; but at the conclusion you will no doubt 

agree that a further object presents itself-- namely, 

to request the entomologist to repair certain gaps in our 

knowledge concerning the behaviour of this parasite. 
SYNOPSIS OF CASES. 

The following case reports are sununarised without, 
| hope, obliterating or masking any important features. 

Case No. 1 Yorkshire terrier dog, aged eighteen 
months. Owner's complaint. the dog appeared 
rather constipated about three months ago, with no 
response to the patent medicines administered ; later 
on, its general condition grew worse: lassitude, 
shivering attacks and failing appetite were noted ; 
the day before 1 was summoned the patient became 
prostrate. 

I found the patient lying limply on cushions in an 
unnecessarily upholstered and very unhygienic fancy 
kennel before the room fire. Examination révealed 
most pronounced pallor of the skin and visible mucous 
membranes ; the mouth was open, tongue dry, eyelids 
half closed, femoral pulse imperceptible, heart beats 
rapid but very weak, body cold; also the entire skin 
surface, including the eyebrows, was caked with 
hematopini. The bedding was covered with scales 
and parasites. 

Normal saline per rectum, hypodermic stimulants, 
warm meat juice and brandy per oram, were ad- 
ministered, with evidence of slight response. All the 
hair was cut off, the skin scraped, sulphur ointment 
applied, and the entire body wrapped in thick cotton 
wool. 

The patient died eighteen hours after the initial 
examination. On post-mortem, anwemia characterised 
every otherwise normal organ and tissue throughout 
the body. More detailed examination of the skin 
failed to reveal one square centimetre of its surface 
unaffected, while old and scarcely healed lacera- 
tions of the skin, evidently due to scratching, were 
observed. The brain and cord were not examined. 

Case No. 2.—I was requested to make a post-mortem 
examination upon a collie dog, aged four years. 
The attendant veterinary surgeon stated that the 
patient had no history of illness previous to the 
present condition. Six days before death he had found 








symptoms of bowel impaction for which he prescribed. 
Twenty-four hours before death the dog was admitted 
to his infirmary, unable to stand, very anemic ; 
it looked like dying. No diagnosis was made, 

Before opening the carcase, examination of the 
entire skin surface revealed a massive infestation with 
Heematopinus piliferus in all stages of development. 
A slight amount of post-mortem clotting was found in 
the heart and great vessels, no venous fluid blood any- 
where, all tissues extremely pale, otherwise no abnor- 
malities. The brain and cord were not examined. 

Case No. 3.-- A post-mortem examination was made, 
at the owner’s request, upon his black spaniel dog aged 
three years. About four months ago, the dog, 
in normal health, was left in charge of the game- 
keeper. On the day of the animal’s death, the keeper 
reported that two days previously the dog had 
* picked up something ‘e oughtenter.”” Brought home 
in a state of collapse, the dog died that evening. 

The examination revealed death due to anemia 
secondary to Hematopinus piliferus ; the presence of 
considerable scratching of the skin was confirmatory. 
All internal organs otherwise normal, The brain and 
cord were not examined. 

Discussion: Reviewing the facts presented by 
these cases, we may summarise the clinical case as the 
slow development of the signs characterising a pro- 
gressive chonic anemia, which, within not more than 
three days of death, assumes an acute and fatal 
exacerbation. Further, the post-mortem findings are 
in accord with this clinical concept. 

Anemia secondary to septicemia, toxemia, 
internal parasitism having been excluded, we are left 
to demonstrate a cause in some factor common to all 
three cases which, operating progessively for weeks and 
months, results in a compararively sudden loss of 
blood by volume such as one observes in the various 
types of traumatic or spontaneous hemorrhage. 

By postulating the Haematopinus piliferus as this 
causal factor, | have been brought to recognise 
from the literature and authorities consulted, that, 
since little of the bionomics of this parasite is known, 
f must make possibly debatable assumptions in the 
support of my premis. The orthodox text-books 
present us with ample information upon the clinical 
manifestations of canine phthiriasis, with which I 
need not detain you, and also one further fact, that 
Hematopinus piliferus is a member of a large and 
closely-related group of lice which feed upon their 
host’s blood. 

Deprived of any records upon the life-history 
of the dog louse, we turn to the valuable observations 
upon the bionomics of the pig louse (Ha@matopinus 
suis) made by Watts * (1918) and Florence * (1921). 
The life-cycle of this louse is thirty days (Watts), 

; 


or 


*Presented at a meeting of the Lancashire Division, February 9th, 1926, or twenty-nine to thirty-three days (Florence), and 
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the female commences laying eggs at eleven to thirteen 
days (Watts), or sixteen days (Florence). The ob- 
vious deduction from these observations is that each 
female has a potential reproductive life of seventeen 
days. But Florence observed that eighteen eggs 
were laid during a period of sixteen days by a female 
louse maintained under artificial conditions, the louse 
dying six days later. Thus it may appear reasonable 
to assume that a female may only lay eggs during 
four-fifths of her mature life, 7.¢., approximately 
thirteen days. Then Watts states that the female lays 
three to four eggs per day, which gives us a total of 
thirty-nine eggs per female. Now, assuming that 
only twenty out of every thirty-nine eggs become 
mature lice, and that of these twenty only ten are 
females, we find, on our minimum calculation, that 
females are reproduced in multiples of ten. Watts 
further states that nine to ten generations are produced 
per annum, so that our initial female by the ninth 
generation has two thousand million descendants. 

This calculation, unsupported as it is by entomo- 
logical research, has but one useful purpose— namely, 
to give us some conception of the rate of propagation, 
once the parasites have securely established them- 
selves. 

The only observation bearing upon the point at 
issue which I have been able to collect, is that of 
Neumann’s”, who records Sequens as having reported 
the death of forty out of 140 sucking pigs, aged from 
one to two weeks, all of which were affected with 
phthiriasis. 

Assuming the properties of Hamatopinus piliferus 
to resemble those of its near relative, the pig louse, 
1 would endeavour to explain the pathogenesis of 
these three cases. We recall that throughout the 
gradual progress of the condition in the untreated case, 
the patient, through the slight, though ever-increasing 
daily loss of blood, has been unable to meet the extra 
demands upon its strength imposed by the restlessness 
and sleeplessness occasioned by the irritation. Gradu- 
ally a state of inanition supervenes, producing a listless, 
dyspeptic, constipated patient, easily fatigued by the 
least exertion, and so wanting in physical and mental 
vigour that even the removal of the offending irritant 
becomes too great an effort. The wretched animal’s 
scratch reflex is worn out. This is the point at which 
I utilise my previous conclusion— the Hamatopini 
now have it all their own way : a hungry generation of 
youngsters, millions of them, no longer exposed to the 
attentions of their host, proceed to gorge. They feed, 
rest awhile, then fill themselves again, in a monotonous 
double rhythm, upon the blood of a patient too weak 
even to drink and thus supply its tissues with the 
fluid requisite for restoration of the plasma. This 
collapsed patient is less than three days dying from 
millions of minute hemorrhages. 

It will have been noticed that these three patients 
were young, long-haired dogs. This length of hair 
serves as a protection to the parasites, not only against 
the host's attempts at their removal, but also against 
their recognition by inexperienced owners. The youth 
of the patients is a further source of interesting 





speculation. Neumann states that calves are more 
liable to phthiriasis than adult cattle, whilst the 
observation of Sequens on young pigs has already 
been recorded. It would appear probable that the 
thinner skins of young animals are more easily penc- 
trated by the mouth parts of the parasites. 

I wish to record my gratitude to Professor Robert 
Newstead and Mr. A. W. Noel Pillers, of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, for assisting me in the 
search for information upon the Hematopini, and for 
their interest in the conclusions derived from this 
study. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


1. Canine phthiriasis due to Haematopinus pili- 


ferus may, per se, result in the death of the animal. 


2. The affection is characterised by a progressive 
anemia of a chronic type. 

3. The minute hemorrhages, proportionate to the 
rate of propagation of the parasite, lead to an accumu- 
lation of secondary changes in the vitality of the host, 
ever to the advantage of the louse. 

4. The final breakdown on the host's resistance 1s 
correlated with an overwhelming increase in numbers 
of the parasite, resulting in an acute loss of blood 
in all its constituents. 

5. Death is due to acute hemorrhage. 
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In reference to the above paper. Mr. BATEMAN 
agreed that the condition dealt with was one 
to be found mostly in young dogs. 

Mr. A. W. Noe Pituers congratulated Dr. Hare on 
emphasising the importance of lice and drawing the 
attention of the entomologist to the gap in our know- 
ledge. 

Variations of Canine Distemper.* 
By J. K. Bateman, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 

A few months ago I was called to a kennel in which 
distemper had broken out. The animal affected was 
a Fox Terrier bitch, three years old, and she was in 
contact with her four puppies—four months old—a 
dog of two years and a pregnant bitch of about three 
years. 

Isolation was carried out. The pregnant bitch 
never became affected, but in a week all the others 
had developed symptoms. 

In the bitch, the symptoms ran a typical course. 
Discharge from nose and eyes commenced early : 
cough, capricious appetite, and loss of condition were 
present, but in eight days the crisis in the broncho- 
pneumonia was reached, and thereafter the patient 





*Presented at a meeting of the Lancashire Division, February 9th, 1926. 
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The dog never lost condition- had a hoarse croaking 
cough, was off food for one day, and had a temperature 
of 105° for four days. There was no discharge from 
either eyes or nose. He recovered within a week. 

The cases of the puppies differed entirely from those 
of the adults. All had a temperature of 104° or 105°, 
and swollen eyelids, but practically no discharge 
from the eyes. ‘There was no nasal discharge. All 
had coughs and rapidly lost condition. Appetites 
were capricious and in a week all four were being 
forcibly fed. There was no vomition, but in all cases 
a mild diarrhoea was present. There was no visible 
evidence of blood. In three weeks two had died — one 
in convulsions—and a third was destroyed in e.ctremis. 

The case of the fourth puppy was unusual. After 
a fortnight’s forcible feeding, his appetite returned, 
and his eyes became catarrhal. The cough persisted 
and the temperature remained at 104° to 105°. He 
became somewhat lively, and remained in this con- 
dition until the end of the sixth week, when the eyes 
became worse, and a_ keratitis developed which 
vielded to treatment. After eight weeks, a nasal 
discharge commenced. This was profuse and semi- 
solid im consistence. It lasted about a week. The 
patient became livelier and looked normal. He was 
growing rapidly and was now allowed to run about for 
aun hour or so daily, having exhausted his nurse's 
patience. His temperature, despite his apparent 
health, was never below 103°5. The appetite was 
good, and he received, in addition to his food, cod liver 
oil and lime water. 

After fourteen weeks | called to see him. He had 
difficulty in walking and the muscles of his forearm 
were obviously wasting. There was an occasional 
twitching of the lower lip. This condition became 
quickly aggravated, in spite of treatment. In a week 
he was unable to stand on his forelegs, and in a fort- 
night he had lost power behind, and tried to progress 
by means of his chin. Cerebral excitement became 
manifest, and 1 destroyed him after an illness lasting 
just over sixteen weeks. 

The nursing throughout had been all one could wish 
for. All dogs were fed every two hours during the 
critical stages, and neither time nor expense was spared 
in the owner's endeavour to save the puppies. 


Mr. Warwick Fow ke, discussing this paper, said 
that in his experience, one found many conditions 
under the heading of distemper. The case of the puppy 
that was under treatment for sixteen weeks was not 
abnormal. There were many cases that had been 
treated by veterinary surgeons and left as having been 
cured, then, four or five weeks after, the veterinary 
surgeon was informed that the case had started with 
diarrhoea, chorea, or the fatal meningitis. Unless one 
was called in early before acute manifestations had 
asserted themselves, there was no hope of recovery. 
He had had many cases of distemper to deal with 
in the last twelve months. “ The peculiar part is,” 


said Mr. Fowle, “that the milder the form of dis- 
temper, the more likely you are to get this meningitis.” 
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He had attended cases where there had been slight 
congestion of the lungs. Distemper was a disease 
which could not be described ; there were so many 
conditions, of which shivering was the most common. 
The more they investigated the disease of distemper, 
the more confused they became. He thought the 
best treatment was to keep.a uniform warmth. 


Horse Breeding for the Army. 
THe War Orrick Pouicy. 

A correspondent writing in The Times of Thursday, 
February 18th, says :-— 

“The meeting which was held last week at the Royal 
Station Hotel, York, should have a beneficial effect on 
light horse breeding, for many circumstances were brought 
to light which need to be widely known. Colonel Loch, 
who spoke for the War Office, explained that the War 
Office policy was not to cut prices unduly, and certainly 
the figures which he mentioned later leave a fair margin 
of profit for the breeder. But there is a difficulty about 
making the breeding of horses for the army a profitable 
investment, for the simple reason that the number required 
in peace time is so limited. There are about 3,000 horses 
purchased every year, about half of which are bought in 
[reland, a circumstance which is accounted for by the 
fact that gun horses are not bred in England to any 
extent. 

“Tt was suggested by several practical breeders that 
much good would be derived from the purchase of horses 
34 years old, but Colonel Loch showed that under prevail- 
ing conditions this was not possible. It was, however, 
suggested that the horse shows might help the situation 
by providing classes for three-year-olds the property of 
tenant farmers resident within a certain radius, with 
selling conditions attached. This would, in course of 
time, provide a market for horses between three and four 
years old. These are often difficult for the small breeder 
to dispose of at a fairly remunerative price. Another 
suggestion was made which, if acted upon, would have a 
beneficial effect. It was that there should be classes for 
horses four years old and over which should be ridden by 
farmers or farmers’ sons and have been broken in by 
them, these horses to be ridden over fences, not neces- 
sarily big ones, and through gaps, etc. If such a scheme 
was put into operation the result could not fail to be 
satisfactory. 

“The failure of the remount classes was also the subject 
of comment. During the last few years they have gradu- 
ally been dropping out of the show programmes, and 
only, comparatively speaking, few classes of the sort are 
now to be found, because breeders do not quite realise 
the type wanted or lay themselves out to breed up to it. 
Colonel Loch showed that the War Office is still liberal 
with premiums for stallions, while thoroughbreds, Cleve- 
land bays, Yorkshire coach horses, half-bred horses, 
ponies, and cobs, Welsh roadsters, Welsh cobs, and moun- 
tain and moorland ponies have a specified number of 
premiums provided for them. The thoroughbred stallions 
are certainly the best patronised, the number of mares per 
horse being about 80. The Cleveland bay horses only get 
about 30 mares. This is a very serious matter for the 
breed, as what may be roughly classed as the light draught 
breeds are much needed. 4 

‘“When the premium stallions were under discussion 
there was a suggestion that premiums should be given for 
mares, but Colonel Loch proved that this was impossible. 
It seems curious that it never struck the advocates of the 
suggested new departure that premiums to brood mares 
would be rather an expensive plan for, whereas a stallion 
may sire any number of foals up to 60 or 70 or even more 
in a season, a mare can only breed one. 

‘Colonel Meysey-Thompson, who represented Enghine 
at the International Agricultural Conference at Warsaw, 
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had some very interesting information to give on the 
comparative value of breeds. The horses of 31 countries 
had been under consideration at Warsaw, and the English 
thoroughbred came well out at the top ; then the Cleveland 
bay and Yorkshire coach horse with thoroughbred cross, 
followed in rotation by the Cleveland bay, the Yorkshire 
coach horse, the clean-legged cart horse, and cobs and 
ponies and crosses from them. The thoroughbred was 
remarkable during the war for taking all the hardships 
as they came. They were never particular about their 
food, were always ready for it and were hearty feeders, 
vot through their rations as quickly as possible, and were 
then ready for their rest. The heavy Shire was by no 
means suitable for work at the front, proved himself 
rather a shy feeder, and was easily put off his food. 

* The excellent way in which the thoroughbred and the 
thoroughbred cross has worked strengthens the position 
of the King’s premiums, and the War Office believes that 
the continuance of these premiums is essential. Mr. 
Grayson, of Pickering, while emphasising the good the 
horses have done, complained of the short-sighted policy 
of sending our best horses out of the country ; and Captain 
Wickham-Boynton drew attention to a weak place in the 
show, which was that the judges, in awarding the super- 
premiums, were too much given to favouring the tall, 
upstanding horse. Colonel Loch said that this had been 
so in the past, but that the matter had already come under 
the consideration of the War Office. It was undoubtedly 
the general opinion of the meeting that a stallion was no 
better for standing more than 16 hands. 

“A meeting such as this is exceedingly instructive, and 
among other things it teaches how difficult it is to general- 
ise correctly about the horse and horse breeding. Several 
gentlemen expressed the opinion that hunter brood mares 
were disappearing rapidly. But we have been told that 
our hunters have never been so good for 20 years as they 
are now, and the excellence of the hunter brood mares 
classes was a matter of frequent comment last summer. 

“The question of the roads was one that was sure to 
crop up, and on that subject Colonel Loch had some very 
cheering information to give. He said that there were 
roads in Warwickshire which were coated with large 
chippings and tar, and which were reasonably safe for 
horses. Obviously what can be done in Warwickshire 
can, and should, be done all over the country. 

“A word of advice about the hill ponies was worth 
listening to, and it would be a good thing for pony breeding 
if it were acted upon. It is well known that for mischief 
there is nothing that can very much exceed the hill pony 
stallion. As soon as he is turned a year old he begins to 
play pranks, and there is no doubt that he would soon 
cause a lot of trouble. So the yearlings are ‘added to 
the list’ in the hills in somewhat wholesale fashion, with 
the result that sometimes a pony that would have made 
an invaluable sire is among them. It was suggested that 
a selection should be made and a subsidy paid for their 
maintenance. Colonel Loch advocated the wise policy— 
breed the best. A high-class horse costs no more té rear 
than a moderate one.” 








MEDICAL AND VETERINARY EXAMINATIONS. 





“A minor result of the war has been,” says Truth, “to 
provide practical themes for the examination of officers. 
We see this illustrated in the subjects set for examination 
for promotion to major in the R.A.M.C. and the R.A.V.C. 
The medical officers are to compete in knowledge of what 
their service did on the Western Front from the opening 
of the Somme offensive to the great tank attack upon 
Cambrai. The veterinary officers are to show their 
acquaintance with the work of their corps in Egypt and 
Palestine during 1914-16. After all, a knowledge of the 
history of what has been done is the best way of teaching 
what can be done.” 
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THE SPECIAL MEETING OF 
COUNCIL. 





We publish in another part of this issue the report 
of the proceedings of a special meeting of the Council 
of the N.V.M.A. which was held on February 25th. 

This was, perhaps, one of the most important 
meetings which the Council has ever had, and we 
commend the careful perusal of this report to every 
veterinary surgeon. 

The subject under discussion was, broadly speaking, 
a circular letter which has been broadcast to all Loca! 
Authorities by the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
regarding the appointment of chief constables as 
chief inspectors, and presumably veterinary inspectors, 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts. The letter is 
published in extenso, together with the proceed- 
ings of the Council. 

It would appear that’ the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries is strongly urging the making of such an 
appointment where this has not already been done. 

Judging from the remarks passed at the meeting by 
several members, it would also appear that certain 
Local Authorities~ and particularly those who already 
possess a complete veterinary establishment— are 
not in agreement with the Ministry on this point. 
This seems to us to be one of the best arguments 
against such an appointment for, surely, ‘ the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.” 

As will be seen, the discussion was both lengthy and 
thorough, as became an occasion of such importance. 
The conclusion arrived at was that a deputation should 
wait on the Ministry and place before it the views 
expressed by the profession’s representatives on the 
Council. We venture to suggest that there was never 
a deputation appointed to represent the profession's 
views which was more capable of doing so than this 
latest election. Every phase of veterinary inspection 
is thoroughly well represented. 

The Council, at this meeting, had the advantage of 
views from some of our most prominent members 
engaged in public health, and although this is not the 
first occasion when persons have been invited to attend 
the deliberations of Council and to present their views, 
we cannot help agreeing that this is a sound principle 
to adopt. On this occasion, we go so far as to congratu- 
late those who were responsible for such invitation. 

Referring again to the Ministry’s circular letter, 
we feel that we cannot sufficiently express our 
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indignation at the sentiments contained therein, for 
it hits at the very foundation of veterinary. public 
health service. More especially do these remarks 
apply to those large towns which already possess a 
well-organised veterinary service and which is, to 
quote the words of one of the delegates “ admittedly 
doing its job and doing it well.” 

It is more than clear that the resolutions passed 
at the Council meeting were well thought out and 
carefully worded. The deputation is now appointed 
and we wish it all possible success, for we feel it has 
the whole-hearted backing of the profession. 








REPORT. 


City of Birmingham. Report of the Veterinary 


Superintendent for the year 1925. 


This report has just been issued and the large amount 
of imteresting material contained in it renders its 
reading advisable not only by those engaged in public 
administrative work, but also by the practitioner 
who is interested in matters of public health. 

In the first portion of the report dealing with stable 
expenditure and income, it is noted that the total 
number of horses is 489; it is pointed out that the 
cost per horse per week for 1925 for provender and 
bedding was 13 /6°63 compared with 32 /5°85 for 1920, 
whilst the total cost, including (besides ng above) 
shoeing, harness, wages, insurance, etc., is 30/2°57 
in 1925, as compared with the figure of 55 aa for 1920. 
This steady decline in weekly cost is largely due to 
the excellent system of purchasing forage. Such 
figures as are contained in this section of the report 
are of great value, especially to those who have the 
handling and advising of large studs of working 
horses. It is also interesting to note that, of the 
horses disposed of during the past year, an average 
service of 74 years has been obtained at an annual 
depreciation of £10 7s. 10d., whilst the average 
percentage of horses off work from sickness and other 
causes was 3'l per cent. 

The public health section of the report deals very 
fully with the work of the veterinary staff under the 
Dairies, Cowsheds and Milkshops Order, and with 
the eradication of tuberculosis from herds supplying 
milk to the city ; it is pointed out the general con- 
dition of the cows in the city dairies has been uni- 
formly good. With regard to tuberculosis and the 
milk supply, a large amount of work has been carried 
out, involving the detection of infected milk supplies 
both from the city and from outside sources, and also 
in the eradication of tuberculosis from dairy herds 
supplyimg milk to the city. Concerning the Tuber- 
culosis Order of 1925, it is stated that, since its 
introduction, the tracing and disposal of cows affected 
with tuberculosis of the udder, especially in outside 


dairies, has been greatly facilitated. Under the 
scheme of tuberculin testing carried out by the 


Veterinary Department, at the end of the year 22 
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herds were under periodical test,.of which number 
five are tested for Grade A (T. T) milk, and it is of 
interest to note that, in the case of herds tested for 
the first time, 6°9 per cent. failed to pass the test-—a 
very creditable percentage. 

The section dealing with the Markets and Fairs 
Department and the Diseases of Animals Acts con- 
tains a huge amount of information, statistical and 
otherwise, and details are given of the outbreaks of 
foot-and-mouth disease which occurred in the city, 
whilst it is satisfactory to note a steady diminution 
in the number of outbreaks of the other notifiable 
diseases. A considerable portion of this section is 
devoted to the admirable system of meat inspection 
carried out in Birmingham, and, in this respect, it 
is very pleasing to note a diminution in the number 
of private slaughterhouses, together with an increase 
in the number of animals dealt with at public slaugh- 
terhouses, a total of 341,444 animals in 1925, as 
compared with 313,410 in the previous year. An 
excellent return of unsound meat, including the num- 
bers of diseased organs destroyed as unfit for food, 
is compiled im this section, whilst a short summary 
of the Public Health (Meat) Regulations, 1924, 
together with observations on their carrying out m 
the city, forms an admirable close to the report. 

It is seldom that one has had the pleasure of reading 
a more interesting official report, and the Chief 
Veterinary Officer and his staff are to be congratulated 
both on its excellence and its wide appeal, not only 
to the public health veterinarian, but to the profes- 
sion as a whole. Bn. W. D. 








ABSTRACT. 


—_ —— 


Accessory Equipment for Abattoirs, etc., 

Cold Storage, February, 1926. 

This article contains a brief description of the new 
plant and equipment for beef handling at the Smith- 
field and Argentine Meat Co., Ltd., abattoir at Zarate. 
It is essentially a complete mechanical handling plant, 
from stunning or “ knocking ** pen to the cooling 
rooms. The hourly capacity of the system is from 
LOO to 200 head of cattle. 

The procedure adopted is briefly as follows : 
The cattle are weighed, rested awhile and then driven 
to the works. Before entering the actual abattoir 
they have to swim through a concrete water-bath, 
and then, for a final cleansing and cooling, pass under a 
shower bath. The actual entry to the abattoir is 
into which one 
animal at a time only can enter. The beast enters 
the pen through a door which is closed immediately 
behind it ; it is almost at once stunned by the slaugh- 
terman or * knocker,” who is standing on a platform 
in front of the pen. As the beast falls, the knocker 
touches a catch and releases a sliding door which forms 
one of the walls of the pen. The weight of the animal 
then automatically raises this door and tilts the floor, 


Il. Ice and 


thereby delivering the animal without violence on to 
the dressing floor. 


The weight of the sliding door then 
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returns it to its original position and automatically 
closes the pen, which is thus ready for the next beast. 
This mechanism may be operated in large plants by 
electricity. 

As soon as the stunned animal is delivered to the 
dressing floor, its hind legs are shackled and attached 
to heavy overhead beef rollers and the animal is 
raised electrically to the bleeding rail. Whilst 
bleeding, the carcase passes along a sloping overhead 
rail through the “‘ bleeding passage.” It is then taken 
up on an overhead conveyor (Conveyor No. 1) to the 
dressing beds, where it is lowered to the floor and 
flaying and partial dressing done. The hind legs are 
then attached to a beef tree, on which the rest of the 
dressing is performed. Each side remains from now 
onwards attached to its own overhead roller until its 
final shipment although as yet the carcase is not 
split. The carcase is now raised on to a second con- 
veyor, which is in continuous motion and steadily 
moves the carcase onwards whilst the dressing is 
continued by a gang of men, each man doing his own 
job as the carcase passes. At the correct moment, an 
automatic spreading gear causes the two rollers to 
separate as the carcase is split. The final dressing 
and washing are carried out ona third conveyor, and 
a fourth conveyor delivers the finished product to the 
cooling rooms. Further conveyors are in use for 
conducting the sides to the docks. By this system 
thorough inspection can be carried out at all stages 
in the process. 

The gut is inspected as it is removed from the 
carease and, if sound, it is placed in chutes for delivery 
to the gut-cleaning floor below. All other by-products 
are similarly dealt with. The abattoir has its own 
laundry for the supply of numerous clean cloths at 
all stages of the dressing. W. R. Woo.prineer. 








A Foorv-aAnDp-MoutH VACCINE. 





“The strugele against foot-and-mouth disease is,” 
says the North British Agriculturist, “ evidently com- 
manding some attention in the Argentine. Hitherto the 
disease has been looked upon there pretty much as a matter 
of course. Whether regarded as a serious concern or not, 
its prevalence in the Republic has been for years just an 
incident of the livestock conditions. Now an attempt is 
being made to tackle the situation on the curativé and 
preventive sides. A circular sent us sets forth the evidently 
successful result of a vaccine (the Marcel Ligniéres method) 
which has been used by Messrs. Lignieres Brothers, of 
Buenos Aires. It is claimed for this vaccine that it has 
been applied with absolute safety and without a single 
animal being infected with foot-and-mouth disease after 
injection. It is pointed out that the curative and pre- 
ventive vaccines are entirely free from virulent germs, 
and are mildly phenicated as a preservative, and are fully 
active for at least two months. To obtain the best results 
from the curative vaccine it is important to treat the sick 
animal as soon as the first symptoms are noticed, it being 
thus possible to prevent the secondary infections which are 
graver than foot-and-mouth disease itself, especially in 
dairy cows. All the preventive injections are hypodermic, 
and as the preventive vaccine is quite free from live germs, 
it is claimed that it is absolutely impossible to infect sound 
animals in clean districts with foot-and-mouth disease. 
Whether this is or is not a helpful effort towards the 
solution of the foot-and-mouth disease problem is, of 
course, a question for the scientists to settle.” 
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National Veterinary Medical Association. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF COUNCIL. 


A special meeting of the Council of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, 10 Red Lion Square, 
W.C., on Thursday, 25th February, 1926, to consider 
the Diseases of Animals Branch Circular Letter (No. 


54) to Local Authorities for the purposes of the 


Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1925, with reference 
to the appointment of Chief Constables as Chief 
Inspectors under those Acts. 

The President (Professor J. B. Buxton) occupied 
the Chair, and there were also present Messrs. J. H. 
Carter, J. Clarkson, J. C. Coleman, H. J. Dawes (Hon. 
Secretary), Major W. J. B. DeVine, Major G. W. 
Dunkin, Messrs. F. L. Gooch, H. P. Hogben, R. 
Hughes, W. H. Kirk, G. P. Male, C. Masson, J. W. 
McIntosh, Major-General Sir John Moore, Major H. 
Peele, Messrs. H. L. Roberts, W. Shipley, J. Willett, 
Colonel W. A. Wood and Lieut.-Colonel T. Dunlop 
Young, also, by the invitation of the Council, Major 
P. J. Simpson. 

Visitors. Messrs. H. R. Allen, T. J. Bosworth, 
H. 'T. Matthews, H. L. Torrance, and §. Villar. 

At the outset, the Secretary announced the receipt 
of letters of apology for absence from the following : 
Mr. Hugh Begg, Dr. Bradley, Mr. W. H. Brooke, 
Major R. Catmur, Messrs. J. Ewing Johnston, 8. H, 
Locke, J. 8. Lloyd, N. H. McAlister, J. MeKinna, 
W. C. Miller, R. B. Nelder, Captain J. R. Rider, 
Captain H. C. Rockett, Mr. E. Alfred West, Captain 
A. E. Willett and Mr. T. Eaton Jones. 

The Presipent: IT have exercised my prerogative 
in calling this special meeting of Council to consider 
this matter. This circular letter has already been 
considered by your Veterinary Inspectors’ Com- 
mittee and a recommendation has been made by that 
Committee to the Council, but, in view of the fact 
that this whole question raises issues which can only 
be considered and adjudicated upon by the whole 
Council, T have, as I say, called this special meeting 
to-day. 

The Secretary then read the circular letter as 
follows : 

7 Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W.1. 

Diseases of Animals Branch Circular Letter No. 34. 

To LocaL AUTHORITIES FOR THE PURPOSES OF DISEASES 
oF ANIMALS Acts, 1894 To 1925. 
16th January, 1926. 

Sir,—I am directed to refer to paragraph 12 (b) of the 
Ministry’s Circular Letter dated Ist July last (Diseases of 
Animals Branch Circular Letter No. 10). 

In that letter the Ministry asked Local Authorities who 
had not appointed the Chief Constable as the Chief Inspec- 
tor for the purposes of the executive work arising under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, to consider the adoption 
of that course, which was included amongst the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Committee on loot -and- 
Mouth Disease. 
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According to the Ministry’s records there appears to be 
still a number of Counties and Boroughs in England, 
Wales and Scotland, which have not yet adopted the 
suggestion, and the Ministry desires me again to press 
such Local Authorities to consider the matter with a view 
to the appointment of the Chief Constable as Chief 
Inspector. 

The Ministry understands that in some Counties the 
Clerk of the Local Authority or his Deputy, and in others 
the Chief Veterinary Inspector, acts as Chief Inspector. 
Whilst the Ministry does not desire to cast any reflection 
whatever upon the manner in which those officers have 
carried out their duties in this connection, the Ministry 
is strongly of opinion that that system is not the most 
efficient which can be adopted. 

The local administration of the Diseases of Animals 
Acts and Orders does not include the determination of 
questions of policy, which is the function of the Ministry 
as the central controlling authority. Broadly speaking, 
of the Local Authority fall 
(a) veterinary, and (b) 

The duties of Veterin- 


the administrative duties 
naturally into two categories ; 

non-professional executive duties. 
ary Inspectors under the Acts and Orders of the Ministry 
are clearly defined, and the Ministry is of opinion that the 
veterinary work can be more efficiently carried out when 
the Veterinary Inspector is freed from executive duties 
which more appropriately fall to the police. The Clerk 
of the Local Authority acting under the instructions of the 
Diseases of Animals Committee is normally the officer to 
whom would fall the general direction of the work of both 
the veterinary and non-professional inspectorate, but the 
specific and detailed direction of the executive duties of 
the non-professional Inspectors would appear to be a 
matter essentially for a separate officer acting as Chief 
Inspector. There is ample experience in the majority of 
counties to prove that the most convenient and efficient 
method of conducting the executive work of Inspectors 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts is by the employment 
of police as Inspectors, and it would naturally fall to the 
Chief of the Police to direct and supervise the work of his 
subordinate officers under the Diseases of Animals Acts 
equally with other police duties. 

Moreover, there are many duties under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts, such as the general enforcement of the 
provisions of the Acts and Orders relating to the cleansing 
and disinfection of markets and vehicles, the detention 
of imported animals, ete., which fall mainly upon the 
police who, it is to be remembered, are required by Section 
43 of the Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to execute and 
enforce the Acts and Orders. 

Such an organisation as that outlined is the one which 
in the opinion of the Ministry would conduce to the highest 
degree of efficiency and to rapidity of action generally. 
In support of this opinion reference may be made to the 
machinery for the application of the Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease (Emergency Restrictions) Order of 1925. That 
Order, it will be recollected, provides for the immediate 
imposition of restrictions on the movement of animals 
within five miles of any place in which the Local Authority’s 


Veterinary Inspector certifies the existence of a suspected 
case of foot-and-mouth disease, pending the final diagnosis 
by the Ministry. 


The Order provides that the Veterinary 
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Lnspector certifying a suspected case shall notify the Chief 
Constable, the Railway Authorities and the Clerk of the 
Local Authority, in order to set in motion the executive 
machinery required to enforce the restrictions imposed by 
the Order. 
authorities rapidly to carry out the Order without delay 
will obviously conduce largely to the success of the object 
which the Order If, however, the Chief 
Constable has no authority as Chief Inspector to give 
immediate instructions to his subordinate officers to apply 
the Order, this object may to a large extent be prejudiced, 
with the resultant possibility of delay in the necessary 
action to prevent the spread of infection and a much larger 
ultimate expenditure of public funds in securing eradica- 


An organisation which enables each of these 


has in view. 


tion. 

For the above reasons the Ministry entirely concurs with 
the opinion expressed on this subject by the Depart mental 
Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease in paragraph 177 
of their Report (Cd. 2350), dated 2nd February last, and 
trusts that Local Authorities will be prepared to meet the 
wishes of the Ministry in this connection in the districts 
in which it has not already been done. 

The Ministry is aware that in some districts in which 
there is a Chief Veterinary Inspector who acts as the Chief 
Inspector under the Diseases of Animals Acts there is a 
feeling that his authority should not be superseded by the 
intervention of the Chief Constable. For 
which have been expressed above on the general question 
of local organisation, the Ministry does not think that 
there is any real ground for apprehension on this point, 
as the veterinary duties are distinct and there would appear 
to be no obstacle in the way of entire co-operation and 
consultation between the principal Veterinary Inspector 
of a Local Authority and the Chief Constable on all inter- 
related matters arising under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts. 

Representations have been made to the Ministry that 
this question should be the subject of legislation making 
it obligatory upon Local Authorities to appoint the Chief 
Constable as Chief Inspector, and this is at present under 
the Ministry’s consideration. It is hoped, however, that 
independently of any question of a statutory requirement 
Local Authorities will uniformly adopt the course sug- 
[ am, therefore, to ask that Local Authorities 
the matter 


the reasons 


gested. 
who have not already done so wall consider 
afresh in the light of the above observations, and will be 
in a position to inform the Ministry in due course that they 
are prepared to take the desired action. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) A. D. HALL. 


The Prestpent: | would like to point out one or 
two points particularly in connection with this letter, 
The first is that this is the sort of thing that is gener- 
ally done when a Government Department proposes 
to bring out a special measure. The second point 
is that most of the suggestions in this circular letter 
are based upon the administration of the Diseases of 
Animals Acts in reference to special diseases, such as 
foot-and-mouth disease. 1 think we should realise 
that there are other things to be considered as well 
as that. I make that point in order that the discus- 
sion may proceed upon certain lines, 
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The SxcreTary then read communications which 
had been received from Messrs. J. 8. Lloyd, of Shef- 
field, and J. D. Whitehead, of Salford. 

The Prestpent: The whole matter is now open 
for discussion. 

Mr. Goocu: Before we discuss this, would it not 
be advisable for us to hear the suggestions which have 
come from the Veterinary Inspectors’ Committee ¢ 

The Presipent: I offer my apologies to Mr. Male, 
as Chairman of the Veterinary Inspectors’ Committee, 
for the overlooking of this matter. 

Mr. CoLeMAN proposed that notes be taken of the 
discussion, but that the Council resolve itself into 
committee. 

Colonel Youne seconded the motion. 

The proposition was put to the meeting but was 
lost, six voting for and seven against. 

The PresipentT: In that case, gentlemen, we 
remain in Council. I will ask the Secretary to read 
to you the recommendations of the Veterinary Inspec- 
tors’ Committee. 

The Secretary then read the following recom- 
mendations :— 

It was resolved :— 

(a) That it is the unanimous opinion of the Com- 
mittee that where there is already a complete 
veterinary service for the administration of 
the duties under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 
it should not be superseded by the appointment 
of the Chief Constable as Chief Inspector. 

(6) That with regard to the latter part of the 
resolution of the Lancashire Division urging 
the appointment of a whole-time chief veterinary 
officer for each county or area to administer 
the duties under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 
the Cumuuittee are unable to make any recom- 
mendation. 

(c) That in view of its importance the Committee 
recommend that the whole matter be referred 
to the Council for discussion and that the 
President be requested to call a special meeting 
of Council for this purpose, to which it was 
decided to invite Mr. T. Eaton Jones and other 
inspectors affected. 

The Presipent: The matter is now open for 
discussion and possibly Mr. Male, the Chairman of 
the Veterinary Inspectors’ Committee, would like 
to say something to you. 

Mr. Mare: I do not think I can add very much 
to what the minutes say as the result of the meeting. 
We fully discussed this matter and we had the advan- 
tage of the presence of Mr. Noel Pillers, as a result of 
which we were able to give full consideration to the 
manner in which the duties are carried out in Liver- 
pool. I have no doubt that, in such a place as that, 
where there is a whole-time veterinary service doing 
this work, the duties are carried out very success- 
fully, and it appeared to us that the work would be 
very much better done by the present veterinary 
service. There are certain duties for which they 
have a special staff of inspectors who know exactly 
what to do. For other duties they have a part-time 





service, and I have no doubt that excellent work is 
done, so it seemed to us that it would be 
wrong to alter it in any way. With regard 
to the other and much greater question, the recom- 
mendation of the appointment of a whole-time 
veterinary officer for each county, that has been 
discussed for many years at our veterinary mectings. 
Whether the veterinary profession is ripe for such a 
change, how it is going to affect the present veterinary 
inspectors, what are going to be the duties of such 
Chief Inspectors of the counties, whether they are 
going to do all the executive work and leave nothing 
for the present veterinary inspectors to do, or whether 
they will act just in an advisory capacity, keeping 
a control over present inspectors, are all points which 
need discussion. We felt it was a matter far beyond 
the province of a committee, and that is why this 
meeting of Council has been called to-day. 

Mr. Goocu : Does not all this hang round the use 
of the word “ inspector "—and the Chief Constable 
becoming the Chief Inspector under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts ? 

The Prestpent: I have ascertained that the 
answer is in the affirmative. 

Sir John Moore: May I ask what are the duties 
of a police inspector in respect to contagious disease ? 

The Prestpent: Sir John Moore’s question raises 
the whole issue. The duties of the police vary in 
connection with the various diseases of animals, and 
this whole matter is based more upon the duties of 
the police in regard to foot-and-mouth disease than 
in connection with any of the other scheduled diseases. 

Sir Joun Moore : I asked that question specifically. 
If the duties of the police in respect to disease are not 
those of inspection, it can never be considered an 
inspection, as it seems to me that the Ministry of 
Agriculture do not know the meaning of the word 
“inspector.” 

Mr. Goocn : I think if the term “ Chief Executive 
Officer ’’ was employed instead of “ inspector,” there 
would be very few of us who would complain. 

Mr. DeVine: Under the Diseases of Animals Act 
of 1894, Section 43, the police constable is empowered 
by the Ministry to execute and enforce the Act. 
The Superintendent of Police of a County Council 
is, in such localities, the Chief Inspector under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts. Circular Letter No. 10 
was discussed in Birmingham and came before the 
Committee which deals with the Diseases of Animals 
Acts. They passed a resolution, after due considera- 
tion, and having in mind the executive work under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts : “ That that work is being 
carried out quite satisfactorily by the Chief Veterinary 
Inspector and that they are of opinion that it is not 
desirable, so far as their district is concerned, that the 
Chief Constable should be appointed Chief Inspector 
under the Act.” Later the same Committee received 
Circular Letter No. 34. This indicated that the 
resolutions had no weight with the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and the Committee asked the Town Clerk 
to get into communication with the Corporations 
of Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, and other 
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large towns, asking themto appoint a deputation 
to the Ministry of Agriculture. That is boiling 
in the pot at the moment. ‘They have quite 
made up their minds that the work is_ being 
carried on satisfactorily at present. At the same 
time, the Committee feel that if the Ministry are 
going to force this thing their hands are tied and they 
cannot do anything. They are of opinion that if the 
work is put under the control of the Chief of Police, 
it is going to interfere materially with its efficiency 
und be an extra cost to the Corporation and the 
ratepayers. 

Mr. Male brought up a point which affects the 
part-time veterinary imspector very much indeed. 
| think that, during the meeting of the Lancashire 
Veterinary Medical Association, which was held at 
Manchester, it was mentioned in the resolution passed 
there that, where the Chief Veterinary Officer was the 
Chief Inspector under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 
whether it was in the County Boroughs or in the 
Counties, he should be allowed to continue unless the 
work was unsatisfac \jory for some other reason, and, 
us regards the appointment of whole-time veterinary 
inspectors, that does not mean (at least, so I take it) 
that it is going to sweep away the part-time veterinary 
inspector, but that the whole-time veterinary officer 
would be put in charge of the work of the part-time 
veterinary officers. Then you would have an expert 
in charge of the administrative work under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, to overlook the work 
of the part-time veterinary officer instead of, 
as now, a position in which you have the clerk 
of the County Council (who is probably a lawyer) 
or the Chief of Police. | think that if those 
members of the veterinary profession who think they 
are going to be hit by the appointment of a whole- 
time veterinary officer would look at it in that light, 
they would welcome it. It would improve the status 
of the whole-time veterinary officer as well as that of 
the part-time vetermary inspector. 

Under the present system in Birmingham, the 
whole of the work done under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts is carried out by a Veterinary Depart- 
ment; the police have nothing whatever to do with 
it, and I would like to say that, instead of the Veterin- 
ary Department in a large centre such as that having 
direct communication with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, all Orders which are sent down from the Ministry 
are sent direct to the Chief of Police and to the Town 
Clerk. If there were a more intimate liaison between 
at least the whole-time veterinary officer and the 
Ministry, I think it would be to the advantage of the 
Ministry, the Veterinary Department, and the public 
in general. If you want to improve efficiency, you 
will have to have a more direct connection between 
the Veterinary Branch of the Ministry and the Veterin- 
ary Departments in the country, but if you make 
the Chief Constable the Chief Inspector under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, you will make the delays 
greater than ever. At the present time, if I see a 


case of contagious disease I can deal with it at once. 
I can serve orders on a cattle owner, I can carry out 
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the Orders of the Ministry, but if you make the Chief 
Constable the inspector my hands are tied—I shall 
have to report to the Chief Constable and he will 
have to come along to me for information as to what 
is to be done. If the Chief Constable is made Chief 
Inspector, he says he will carry out the Act with his 
men, but you cannot expect the police of a district to 
understand these Orders for, as you will agree, they 
are not always easy for those most accustomed 


to them to comprehend. Let us take it for 
granted, however, that the police get some 
special men to carry out this work; then you 


get back to where you are to-day, except that you 
would probably have an increased cost to the authority 
and the work would not be done so well as it would be 
if it were dealt with by experts. If the work is going 
to be taken from the veterinary officers it is going to 
lower their status very much indeed. What happens ¢ 
You go to a case under the direct orders of the Chief 
Constable ; you lfave not the power to tell a man 
to do this, that, or the other, and the result is that you 
lose all power and influence with the cattle owners, 
You have to send your Orders to the police and they 
have to send them back again; there is a constant 
series of delays you have a dual control, a double 
set of reports and a double set of clerks. 1 resent it 
very much that the people who recommend this do 
not themselves investigate those localities where the 
Chief Veterinary Officer has been working the Diseases 
of Animals Acts for some time; | think they should 
have done that before they put forward the recom- 
mendation that is there. 1 think that if the Veterin- 
ary Branch of the Ministry were consulted in the 
matter they could not do otherwise than insist on 
the whole-time veterinary officer being retained as 
the Chief Veterinary Inspector, for the Veterinary 
Branch has had a great deal of help from them in the 
past. If the Ministry’s inspectors find that they are 
handicapped by working in conjunction with the 
police, I think it is only reasonable that the whole- 
time veterinary officers should resent working under 
the police. Evidently the only way out is to make 
the whole-time veterinary officer into a policeman. 
(Laughter.) I am looking at,it from the farmers’ 
the cattle owners’ and the wholesale cattle dealers’ 
point of view, as well as from that of the veterinary 
officer. I believe that if they insist on appointing 
the Chief of Police as Chief Veterinary Inspector 


under the Diseases of Animals Acts, it is gomg to be a 


very serious blow to the profession and that it is 
going to interfere a great deal with the expert work 
of eradicating contagious diseases under the Acts. 
| know that if you make the Chief of Police the Chief 
Inspector for human diseases, and the Medical Officer 
of Health has to act in the capacity in which they are 
asking the Chief Veterinary Officer to act, by the time 
the General Medical Council had had a go at the 
business the Chiefs of Police would be wiped out 
altogether. (Laughter and applause.) 

I hope, said Mr. DeVine in conclusion, to see this 
Council and the whole of the veterinary profession 
present a united front on this matter; I trust that 
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there will be no clashing on the ground of the sup- 
posed, but fallacious, diversity of interest of the 
whole-time and the part-time veterinary inspector, 
for it is not going to help us if we get a clashing of 
interests within our own small body. (Applause.) 
Mr. CoLeMAN : I believe | am more or less respon” 
sible for the resolution of the Committee which has 
brought us together to-day. Speaking with my 
customary frankness, | make bold to say that our 
greatest stumbling block has been the whole-time 
veterinary inspector, but I think that now an oppor- 
tunity has arisen in which we can enlist his services 
on our behalf and make a compromise. Mr. DeVine 
has dealt very thoroughly with the grievances of the 
county boroughs. He made one remark about the 
direct connection with the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Of that, I quite approve, for the authorities do not 
themselves investigate to ascertain the satisfactory 
nature of the work done under the existing arrange- 
ments. I know the person who was responsible for 
this suggestion to the Departmental Committee in 
regard to the appointment of Chief Constables as 
Chief Veterinary Officers and I may say that his 
experience of Chief Constables, so far as the adminis- 
trative work in connection with outbreaks of foot- 
and-mouth disease is concerned, has been extremely 
favourable. But I have no hesitation in saying that 
the police have treated the officials of the Ministry 
of Agriculture with much more courtesy than they 
have the part-time veterinary inspectors. The 
police in my area go to inspect a carcase before 
they give us notice and they say whether they 
think it is a case which should be reported. 
The duties of the police officer differ in different 
counties, but where you have the Chief Constable 
as the ruling authority the veterinary inspector 
has no say whatever before the Diseases of Animals 
Sub-Committee, and you are not allowed even to 
come before them and explain any view that you 
may have. In the letter No. 34, it is stated that the 
duties of veterinary inspectors under the Acts and 
Orders of the Ministry are clearly defined. It says : 
* The Clerk of the Local Authority, acting under the 
instructions of the Diseases of Animals Committee, 
is normally the officer to whom would fall the general 
direction of the work of both the veterinary and’ the 
non-professional inspectorate, but the specific and 
detailed direction of the executive duties of the non- 
professional inspectors would appear to be a matter 
essentially for a separate officer acting as Chief 
Inspector,” and further on, it says that there would 
be no difficulty in differentiating between the duties 
of the non-professional and the professional inspector- 
ate. I submit to you, Sir, that that is all “ bunkum.” 
The veterinary inspector is no one ; the Chief Constable 
takes absolute control of everything. He deputes a 
certain part of the work to each of his subordinates 
and eventually it gets down to the veterinary inspec- 
tor. I should like to ask, would the medical pro- 
fession brook anything of this sort for one moment ? 
I think it is a most retrogressive step and I sincerely 
hope that the whole-time and part-time men will 





stand together to fight one common battle. I do 
hope that a resolution somewhat on these lines will 
be sent forward, or a deputation sent to the Ministry 
to put our view, 1.e., that a whole-time veterinary 
officer should be appointed in every county and that 
that Chief Veterinary Officer should have a seat on 
the Diseases of Animals Sub-Committee of the Council 
as the Medical Officer has to-day. 

Mr. F. L. Goocn : I quite agree with almost all the 
remarks that have been made by the Chief Veterinary 
Inspector of the City of Birmimgham, but when you 
come to the very large counties one Chief Veterinary 
Officer is not sufficient. Even in the Lindsey Division 
of the County of Lincolnshire, which is 50 miles in 
length, it is impossible for one whole-time man to 
carry out the duties of the office. This matter has 
already come before the County Council of the Lindsey 
Division. We are much better placed in the county 
of Rutland. When the Tuberculosis Order of 1915 
was introduced we were asked to meet together and 
give our views to the Agricultural Committee of the 
County. We have the Chief Constable as Chief 
Inspector, but there is no dictating to us as to what 
our duties are ; we are informed by the police where 
an outbreak of disease is, and carry out the Orders 
ourselves. I quite agree with Mr. DeVine that there 
should be a direct communication from the Ministry 
to the inspector when foot-and-mouth disease is in 
the district. We have no less than six local authorities, 
who send cattle into our market, with possibly six 
different local regulations. I do not admit that, 
as Mr. Coleman has alleged, the local veterinary 
inspector has been treated much worse than the 
Ministry's inspectors when dealing with an outbreak 
of disease. I have had the greatest respect from the 
local authorities. But I should like to ask who is 
going to appoint the whole-time inspector ? Is the 
Ministry going to appoint him, or is the local author- 
ity? If there are to be such appointments made—- 
and I am quite in favour of their being made—then | 
think they should be made by the Government. If 
such a man is appointed by the local authority, the 
appointment will cause jealousy and friction between 
local veterinary inspectors. When the 1913 Order 
came out it was suggested that a Chief Veterinary 
Inspector for Northamptonshire should be appointed, 
and that the others should act under him. Several 
of the part-time veterinary inspectors did not agree, 
and fought against the appoimtment, and | cannot 
think that they would be any more favourable to such 
a proposition to-day. 

Mr. Torrance: I wish to thank you very much 
indeed, Sir, for inviting me to attend this meeting 
to-day in order to lay my views before you on this 
very important subject to our profession. Let us 
bear in mind the fact that the Departmental Com- 
mittee responsible for the recommendation that 
Chief Constables should be appointed Chief Inspectors 
for the purposes of the executive work arising under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, dealt only with foot- 
and-mouth disease. I will not bore you by referring 
in detail to the Ministry's Circular Letter No. 34, but 
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I shall comment on a few passages in it which more 
particularly interest us—and please remember that 
| speak from my experience as a whole-time officer 
in the administration of the Diseases of Animals 
Acts and Orders in county boroughs. 

Circular Letter No. 34, paragraph 5, states that 
“ broadly speaking, the administrative duties of the 
local authority fal! naturally into two categories : 
(a) veterinary, and (6) non-professional executive 
duties.” “A” can do his own work and “ B’s,” 
but “B” cannot do “ A’s,” so why select a Chief 
Inspector from“ B~ ? But I do not admit that the 
duties can be divided into two separate categories 
and be done efficiently. Take, for instance, the 
disinfection after mange, swine fever, anthrax, etc., 
the disinfection of loading tanks, cattle docks, ete., 
and the working of the Animals Transit and General 
Order, where an inspector has to decide as to the 
fitness of an animal to travel by road, rail or boat. 
Can these highly technical duties be efficiently 
accomplished by laymen ? 

In the same paragraph we also find that “the 
duties of veterinary inspectors under the Acts and 
Orders of the Ministry are clearly defined.” In 
Section 59 of the Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, the 
meaning of the expressions “ inspector ” and ** veterin- 
ary mspector ” is given, and it appears to me that, 
according to those definitions, a vetermary inspector 
to a local authority is also an inspector under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts in the district of the same 
local authority. If that is the case, then he would be 
directly under the Chief Constable if he were appointed 
Chief Inspector under the Diseases of Animals Acts. 
This means that the Chief Constable would attend 
the responsible committee to advise them on matters 
relating to the scheduled .diseases of animals, which 
is so absurd that one could hardly conceive such a 
position arising, and yet to-day we are here to discuss 
just such a probability. If this happens, and it will 
happen unless those opposed to it take very active 
immediate steps to convince the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture that it is not in the best interests of the com- 
munity, the stock owners or the animals, then the 
veterinary inspector to the local authority, whether 
he is a whole-time or a part-time official, will be under 
the Chief Constable. How similar that state of 
affairs would be to what existed on the staff of the 
Ministry of Agriculture when lay inspectors were 
appointed for certain work on the veterinary branch ! 
That position was intolerable and has been remedied ; 
then why try to create practically the same almost 
unworkable and objectionable state of affairs for 
local authorities ? 

By Section 43 of the Diseases of Animals Act of 
1894, the Police are required to execute and enforce 
the Acts and Orders. Section 35 deals with the 
appointment of inspectors and other officers by the 
local authority, and Section 44 with the general 
powers of inspectors. I have heard the opinion 


expressed that if the veterinary officer or other 
official were appointed Chief Inspector it would mean 
dual control of the police force. 


In theory, there is 
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certainly some truth in this statement, but in actual 
practice we know quite well what happens. The 
official who is Chief Inspector makes his request to 
the Chief Constable, whom I have always found a 
most courteous and obliging official, and that request 
is carried out by the police under Section 43. Where, 
then, is the necessity to appoint the Chief Constable 
as Chief Inspector in order to direct the work of his 
officers who have been appoimted inspectors under 
the Diseases of Animals Act ? He is the chief of all 
the members of the police force in the area of the 
local authority by whom he was appointed, whether 
they are inspectors under the Diseases of Animals 
Acts or not. 

In paragraph 7 we find it stated that “Such an 
organisation as that outlined is the one which im the 
opinion of the Ministry would conduce to the highest 
degree of efficiency and to rapidity of action gener- 
ally.” So far as a county borough or a city where 
there is a complete veterimary staff is concerned, | 
believe that statement is contrary to fact, and | 
dare say there are gentlemen here who will support 
me. To talk about disinfection, the inspection of 
animals moved on licence, and the question of fitness 
of animals to travel, as being more efficiently carried 
out under the police than under a veterimary surgeon 
is obviously ludicrous. If we consider for a moment 
the working of the Anthrax Order of 1910, we will 
see that there is greater “ rapidity of action ~ where 
the Chief Inspector is the local authority's vetermary 
inspector. In that case, the owner reports direct 
to the veterinary inspector, who proceeds to the 
premises where the suspected animal is, and there 
makes his examination. If the case is one of “ sus- 
pected anthrax,” immediate arrangements are made 
for the disposal of the carcase and the disinfection 
of the premises, etc. Where the Chief Constable is 
the Chief Inspector, the owner of the suspected 
animal would have to notify the police, who would 
in turn inform the veterinary inspector to the local 
authority. The result of the veterinary inspector's 
examination would be communicated to the owner 
by the police. This indirect method must be less 
rapid and less satisfactory than where the veterinary 
inspector deals direct with thé owner. 

Towards the end of paragraph 9 it is stated that 
“The veterinary duties are distinct and there would 
appear to be no obstacle in the way of entire co- 


| operation and consultation between thq principal 


veterinary inspector of a local authority and the 
Chief Constable on all inter-related matters arising 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts.” If the expres- 
sion veterinary inspector includes an inspector under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, then the veterimary 
officer is in a subordinate position to the Chief Con- 
stable, and everyone knows the difficulty of pressing 
for some measure which one should be in a position 
to enforce. 

I have here a copy of a Memorandum of a Joimt 
Conference between the Executive Councils of the 
Northern Market Authorities Association and the 
Association of the Midland Market Authorities, held 
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in the ‘town Hall, Manchester, on Monday, Ist 
February, 1926, containing a resolution on this sub- 
ject which | will read if you wish. 

The Presipenr: | would suggest that you leave 
it until we have discussed ways and means. 

In conclusion, said Mr. TorRaNcE, | should like to 
state that the step suggested by the Ministry, so far 
as large towns are concerned, where there exists a 
complete veterinary staff is, in my opinion, a retro- 
gressive one, to which | am entirely and strongly 
opposed. (Applause.) 

Major Peer: | feel that in saying anything at all 
on this subject there is all the difference in the world 
between the attitude of the whole-time man and that 
of the part-time veteriuary inspector. A great deal has 
been said about the liaison between the police and the 
veterinary staff of the different counties. In Durham 
there is a close liaison between the police and myself 
and all the local veterinary inspectors. The status 
of the veterinary inspectors of the county of Durham 
1 could not imagine to be higher anywhere. As 
chief veterinary inspector, 1 attend all the meetings 
of the Contagious Diseases of Animals Committee 
of the County Council, and | say, without any 
bombast, or fear of contradiction, that 1 have the 
ear of that committee. There is nothing done by the 
police without consultation with me ; there is no delay, 
so far as we of the veterimary staff are concerned, in 
uny suspected outbreak of disease. 

1 quite appreciate the position of the veterinary 
inspector, in a large town, who is a whole-time man 
and I do think that there it is most essential that he 
should be the chief inspector. There, however, 
he has got a restricted area to deal with, and his own 
staff, which is adequate to carry out his instructions. 
But if you take a large county with a large number of 
stock owners, in which you have a restricted, small 
veterinary staff, then 1 say that it would be impossible 
that the Acts and Orders of the Ministry could be 
carried out unless you have the co-operation of the 
police. 1 will say this, that in the county of Durham 
1 should hesitate very much to take on the duties of 
the chief inspector under the Diseases o1 Animals 
Acts as a part-time man, because | do _ not 
think 1 could do it. 1 think that the position of the 
veterinary inspectors depends largely upon themsel'ves 
aud the attitude they take with regard to the people 
with whom they have to deal. My experience is that 
in Durham and, as I believe, in Northumberland, 
the work is carried out efficiently, and the veterinary 
inspector is looked up to and is respected and treated 
as he should be by everybody connected with the 
County Councils. My sympathies certainly are 
with the whole-time inspector who is threatened with 
being ousted ; 1 think that would be a most retrograde 
step. 

Mr. Matrruews, expressing the views of the Liver- 
pool Veterinary Department, criticised the policy of 
the Ministry and the neglect of routine work under 
police administration. He urged the Council to con- 
sider that developments in veterinary public health 
were creating whole-time appointments for meat and 





milk work, and that the veterinary surgeon in charge 
of this would be the natural chief officer and co- 
ordinator for diseases of animals work. 

Mr. Hogpen: | do not know that | can add very 
much on the subject of the letter. 1 think that the 
report of the Veterinary Inspectors’ Committee, 
presented after the expenditure of a great deal of 
time in the consideration of this letter, carries with it 
the opinion of the Committee that in those cases 
where there is a whole-time staff it is much better 
that that staff should continue to function. The 
question as to what shall be done in country districts 
is a very different matter indeed. Speaking person- 
ally, in regard to working with the police, | can say 
that | have no difficulty whatever. Speaking for 
the veterinary inspectors of the county of Kent, 1 am 
sure | can say we have no difficulty in working with 
them, and | quite agree with Major Peele that it would 
be quite impossible for the work to be carried out in 
any other way. It may be necessary to appoint 
whole-time men in large towns, but as a matter o! 
efficiency I think it is very necessary that the part- 
time man should continue in office as far as the 
country districts are concerned. | am, therefore, for 
the status quo in both cases. 

Mr. Roperts: As a member of the Veterinary 
Luspectors’ Committee, | can confirm what Mr. Hogben 
has said, as to the amount of time and trouble we 
took in considering this circular letter. It is a matter 
of gratification to me to see and hear Mr. Jones’ 
deputy, because it was his initiative at the Veterinary 
Inspectors’ meeting which was the real reason for our 
calling this special meeting to-day. We have been 
told by our colleagues, the whole-time veterinary 
inspectors, that this circular letter is the aftermath 
of the report of the Departmental Committee which 
was appointed under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Pretyman, to go into the whole question of foot-and- 
mouth disease. The veterinary profession are, in the 
first instance, to blame for the position in which they 
find themselves to-day, for this reason—-that the 
Departmental Committee which was appointed in 
1924-5, did not include a veterinary surgeon, 
but the Committee did recommend the appointment of 
a chief constable. When a Departmental Committee 
was appointed to go into foot-and-mouth disease in 
1922 under the same gentleman, Mr. Pretyman, it 
had two veterinary surgeons on it. That Committee 
did not recommend the chief constable to be the 
chief inspector under the Diseases of Animals Act, 
so it is for us as a profession to endeavour to 
undo the damage which has already been done 
in that connection. For my ownpart, and for 
the County Council for which | work, I may 
say that we have the chief constable of Kast 
Suffolk and the chief constable of West Suffolk 
as chief imspectors under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts. We have a joint Diseases of Animals 
Acts sub-committee. The clerk of that sub-committee 
is the clerk of the local authority. I saw him with 
reference to this circular letter less than a week ago, 
and I had his authority to say to this Council—and | 
may say, in parenthesis, that he is very friendly 
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towards the veterinary profession—that as long as 
he remains clerk of the Kast and West Suffolk Diseases 
of Animals Acts Joint Sub-Committee he will be the 
administrative officer, but the chief constable will 
be the Executive Officer. That means that the 
position is that all reports of disease go direct to the 
clerk, who forwards them direct to the veterinary 
inspectors. We have been asked what forms are 
served. ‘Take anthrax, the police serve Form A and C ; 
they also notify in writing the medical officer of health. 
As far as he is concerned, his duties then cease. ‘The 
veterinary surgeon makes the diagnosis, give instruc- 
tions with regard to the cremation of the body ; the 
bills are sent to us, and we send them to the clerk of 
the local authority, who is the administrative officer. 
It is we who notify the chief constable in 
respect to foot-and-mouth disease, and we ask 
them to police the district. I think that 
the appointment of a chief constable in the 
counties where you get a chief constable who will 
agree to act in co-operation and consultation with you, 
is the only way to regulate contagious disease of 
animals in large rural districts. But, as a member 
of the profession, I am at one with the whole-time 
man in the cities, and I think this Council ought to 
formulate, before we separate, a resolution which will 
strengthen the hands of the whole-time veterinary 
officers throughout the country in their fight against 
what is an attempt on the part of the Ministry to 
undermine their position. Mr. Torrance has spoken 
very ably and impressively on the position likely to 
be created in the event of this circular letter becoming 
the subject matter of an Act; he referred to the 
Ministry’s proposition as a most retrogressive step. 
It is harking back to the old days of the Board of 
Agriculture. I say now that it looks to me 
as though this circular letter is an attempt 
on the part of someone to reach back to the 
old pernicious policy of the Board of Agriculture, 
and I warn both whole-time and part-time men that 
if the present policy is reversed there will be created 
that vicious circle which existed from 1900 to 1921. 
If the whole-time men think that there is to 
be a return to that policy, I am with them, 
as a part-timer and as a member of the pro- 
fession, to assist them in their endeavour to thwart 
the underlying motives of this circular letter. If we 
get as far as a mixed deputation, of whole-timers 
and part-timers, to the Ministry, do not forget that 
there is a veiled threat, in that last paragraph, to go 
to Parliament for statutory powers : do not forget that 
you can, as an Association, oppose by means of a 
blocking motion in the House of Commons, any 
proposed Bill laid down on the lines implied in that 
last paragraph. Let us show a united front and, if 
statutory powers are to be sought, we, as the National 
Veterinary Medical Association, should be prepared 
to put our case before powers which are higher than 
purely ministerial departmental officers. 

Mr. S. Vittar: | asked your indulgence to come 
here to-day as a visitor, and not really to take part in 
the proceedings. I may say, however, that for many 
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years the veterinary work of the County Council of 
Middlesex has been carried on by six part-time inspec- 
tors, of whom I am the senior. This work has been 
done, as in the case of Birmingham, without the 
aid of the police ; we have to carry out administrative 
duties, attend markets, issue licences, etc., and other 
duties which, I gather, are generally performed in 
England by the police. Naturally, we feel very 
strongly that we should not be interfered with by the 
imposition over us of a superior officer, after having 
carried out these duties, admittedly satisfactorily, 
for over half a century. I think the feeling of my 
County Council is very strongly against the appoint 
ment of the chief constable as chief veterinary inspector 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts. 

Major Dunkin: In my time I have had experience 
both as a practitioner and as a veterinary inspector, 
but to-day I want to speak particularly as a farmer, 
for occasionally it is necessary for me to send animals 
under my control to a market. I report by telephone 
to the local inspector and he transmits the request 
to the senior inspector. There has never been any 
delay, and the administration of that area is most 
efficiently carried out. The police have never entered 
my premises. 

Mr. Masson: 1 am a local inspector, and im 
Devonshire we have been having a good deal of trouble 
with the deputy chief constable over the Tuberculosis 
Order. In parts of Devon and in my area the sergeants 
have been going to cases of tuberculosis, presumably 
as veterinary inspectors, holding the cases under 
detention for one month, and if they think at the end 
of that time that a case is sufficiently suspicious, then 
they call in the veterinary inspector. ‘to my mind, 
the whole issue is the prestige of the veterinary 
profession, and it is a case, 1 hold, of opposing the 
appointment of the chiefs of police as veteriary 
inspectors. Where a whole-time veterinary «lepart- 
ment is in being, let it remain, and | suggest that we 
adhere to the old standing of the local authority as 
being the official body under the chief officer. There 
is great controversy going on in Devon over this 
very point. 

The PresipENT: I am going to ask you to keep 

the discussion within those limits which I have put 
before you. Are you going to limit your instructions 
to those areas in which you already have an efficient 
whole-time service, or are you-going to include those 
areas in which you have not such a service ¢, 
’ Mr. Mate: We have had the case put before us 
most ably this afternoon and I am sure we are very 
grateful to those who have come very long distances to 
speak to this meeting. 


| think that if the following — resolution 
were put to the meeting it would clear some of the 
ground :- 


“That this meeting is of opinion that where a 
veterinary service is administering the Diseases of 
Animals Acts, the veterinary inspector should be 
the chief inspector, and that the N.V.M.A. takes all 
the necessary steps to urge this upon the Ministry 
of Agriculture.” 
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Mr. CoLeMAN thereupon proposed a second resolu- 
tion as follows : 

“That this Council strongly deprecates the 
appointment of the chief constable as chief inspector, 
and considers that local authorities who have not 
a veterinary officer as chief inspector, as adminis- 
trative officer under the Diseases of Animals Acts, 
should proceed to appoint a veterinary officer as 
chief inspector.” 

This resolution was seconded by Mr. Masson. 

The first resolution was then put to the meeting 
and carried unanimously. 

Mr. MALE, speaking to the second resolution, said : 
This second resolution involves a very big question 
it does mean that the counties would have to appoimt 
a veterinary surgeon as chief inspector. ‘The part- 
time vetermary inspectors are not prepared, the 
majority of them, to be chief inspectors ; they have 
not the time, and it would be impossible for them to 
do it. Therefore, a whole-time veterinary surgeon 
would have to be appointed for each county. Are we, 
as a profession, prepared to advise the appointment of 
a whole-time chief inspector for each county ¢ Many 
counties would not do it on account of the expense, 
neither would they displace the veterinary surgeon 
whom they have at present working for them. For 
those reasons I think it would not work. The work 
is being carried on now, and it would mean that if the 
present part-time inspectors are to continue their 
work, as | hope they will do, the counties will have the 
extra expense of the whole-time inspectors. The 
Committees administering the Diseases of Animals 
Acts would not agree to that unless the whole-time 
veterinary inspector was the executive officer, 7.e., 
unless he carries out all the duties in his part of the 
county under Lhe Diseases of Animals Acts. That is 
being done in some counties now. I do not think that 
all the veterinary inspectors doing part-time work 
could be displaced. In my opinion, the resolution 
is not a practicable one : it would not be agreed to by 
the counties, and it would not be agreed to by the 
part-time men. 

Mr. Coteman: I do not see why we should all 
suffer because one or two men have nice “ cushy ” 
jobs where they get on well with the police. It is not 
uw question of personality. We have tried to» get 
audience of the County Council, and they have refused 
everything. The chief constable dictates everything, 
wnd none of us have a voice. We should welcome a 
man with the D.V.8.M. and administrative abilities 
coming amongst us and recognising the work we are 
doing. Mr. Male misunderstands me. It would 
not be an economic proposition to have a whole-time 
veterinary service in each county, but I do want to 
see a whole-time veterinary officer to administer 
affairs, the part-time men being kept on. 

Mr. Richarp Huaues: | can see a difficulty now 
owing to the heavy expense involved if every county 
is to appoint a whole-time man. I endorse heartily 
what has been passed. All the bye-laws and changes, 
I take it, are done through the Town Clerk, and I 
certainly think it is a retrograde step that the 
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veterinary officer, who is an expert, should be under 
the control of an officer who is a layman. 

Mr. Roserts: I rise to oppose the second resolution 
as, in the first instance, the suggestion underlying it 
is most impracticable. Further, I do not like the 
remarks of Mr. Coleman with regard to the part-time 
veterinary inspectors who have, during the past 
fifteen years, cultivated a proper spirit of co-operation 
with the police. I think that, imstead of certaim 
counties in the north and east being isolated instances 
of the exhibition of good will and mutual under- 
standing, we must agree, from what we have heard 
to-day, that it is perhaps just one far-western portion 
of the Kingdom which, up to the present, has not 
arrived at the happy state to symbolise the 
efficient carrymg out and administration of the 
Orders issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts of 1894 
to 1922. Apart from the impracticability of it, 
the reasons given by Mr. Coleman do not justify the 
passing of this resolution by this Council and for- 
warding it to the “ powers that be.” 

Major PeeLe: Might I be allowed to add my views 
upon the second resolution? I think this Council 
should consider seriously before they adopt a wide- 
spreading resolution of that character. I think, 
myself, that if by the first resolution we are able to 
stabilise the position as it exists in boroughs and other 
places where there is already a veterinary staff which 
is threatened with bemg ousted, we are going a long 
way to helping matters very materially. 

The Hon. Secretary: The executive officers 
of this Association are waiting for a lead in this matter, 
and I think we should be very careful indeed not to 
pass a resolution that is unworkable. I agree with the 
remarks that have fallen from Mr. Male, and I think 
that before we pass this resolution we should see that 
it is workable, and so give the executive officers some 
idea how they are to carry on. 

Mr. DeVine: I think there is a great deal of 
misunderstanding on this point. Mr. Coleman said 
we did not want to have a man with a * cushy” job 
in charge of the Diseases of Animals Acts in the 
country. I want to ask those part-time men who 
think that the whole-time man has a “ cushy ” job to 
disabuse their minds. I support the idea behind Mr. 
Coleman’s resolution, however ; you have many chief 
constables who have had their incomes raised because 
they have been appointed as inspectors under the 
Diseases of Animals’ Acts, all of which money should 
have come to the veterinary profession. When | 
suggested here to you that the thing, from the veter- 
inary point of view, was to appoint a veterinary 
surgeon in charge of the veterinary surgeons in the 
county, it was with the idea of bringing more grist 
to the veterinary mill. But for some reason Mr. 
Hogben and Mr. Male seem to think that if a veterinary 
surgeon is appointed to carry out the duties under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts he is going to take away 
work from the part-time inspector. He is not: he 
is going to increase it. You will find that in the 
counties where they are appointing whole-time 
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veterinary inspectors they cannot eliminate the part- 
time man—of course they cannot: it cannot be done. 
I do wish to emphasise my desire that the part-time 
veterinary inspectors who are here on this Council 
should eliminate from their minds the idea that the 
whole-time man is going to come in and take away his 
work. If the latter are appointed, they are going to 
increase the work of the local veterinary inspectors, 
but to allow the police to act as they are acting is to 
take away work from the veterinary surgeon. 

The PResipENT: It was probably inevitable that 
a discussion should arise in connection with the merits 
or demerits of the part-time as against the whole-time 
inspectors, but I should like to remind you that we are 
considering whether we think it justifiable or not 
that the chief constable should be appointed the 
inspector in country areas. I have observed that in 
those areas in which the utmost harmony exists it is 
the clerk to the County Council who is acting and not 
the chief constable. Where you have the deputy 
chief acting, it is there that there appears to be the 
greatest friction. 

Mr. Hogsen: Where the clerk to the County Council 
is the chief inspector, have we any locus standi ? 

Mr. Mate: In the majority of cases the chief 
constable has already been appointed all over England. 
It is only a few cases in which the chief constable has 
not been appointed the executive officer, and it is 
to these people that the circular letter refers. 1 do 
not see the slightest chance, whatever we do or do not 
do, of altering the position as it exists to-day. We 
might influence those people who have not already 
appointed the chief constable to do this work, but 1 
do not think that we should get the people who have 
already made such an appointment to alter it. 

Capt. Kirk: | should like the resolution to read 
as follows : 

“That this Council strongly disapproves of the 
appointment, either at the present time or in the 
future, of the chief constable as chief inspector 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts in any area.” 
Mr. CoLeMAN, withdrawing his own resolution 

seconded the above. 

Colonel Younc: I should like to see the following 
added to the resolution :—- 

“ And is of opinion that where there is not a chief 
veterinary officer in charge as executive officer, 
the clerk to the local authority should act in that 
capacity.” 

I should like to say that personally I have always 
had the greatest of pleasure in working with the 
chief constable. 

The Prestpent: I think that now we are making 
some progress. Do you agree to that addition to 


your resolution, Captain Kirk ? 

Capt. Kirk: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. CotEMAN: I am quite willing that those words 
should be added. 

The Prestpent: Then I will ask the Secretary to 
read the whole resolution. 
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The Secretary read the resolution as follows : 

“That this Council strongly disapproves of the 
appointment either at the present time or in the 
future, of the chief constable as chief inspector 
under the Diseases of Animals Acts in any area, 
and is of opinion that where there is a chief veter- 
inary officer in charge as executive officer, the 
clerk to the local authority should act in that 
capacity.” 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The Presipent: Are you satisfied that the second 
resolution practically embodies the first ¢ 

Mr. MaLe: No, Sir: I think they might be taken as 
two separate resolutions. With all due respect, 
I do not think they will take any notice of the last 
resolution, but T think they might do something on 
the first. (Laughter.) 

The Prestpent: I understand that there is a good 
deal of work afoot in connection with a number of the 
larger cities, such as Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, etc., and that deputations are in process of 
being formed. I want to know whether you consider 
it advisable for us to take action independently or 
that we should act in conjunction with these local 
authorities. 

Mr. DeVinE: If you join in with other bodies, the 
probability is that you would have to have a sub- 
committee to discuss the resolution proposed by each 
body, and have the decision of that sub-committee 
fired back to the Council for consideration. The 
result would be that you would have long delays. 
I suggest that a deputation be sent direct from the 
National ” to the Ministry, to put views before them 
backing up our resolutions. That, I think, would be. 
more useful, from the veterinary point of view, than 
if you joined in with other bodies whose interests do 
not absolutely coincide with our own. I would 
propose that the President and Mr. Eaton Jones, of 
Liverpool, form part of the deputation. 

The Council agreed that a deputation be sent to 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The deputation was then appointed as follows : 
The President, Messrs. DeViné, Eaton Jones, Male, 
Roberts, Simpson (Cumberland), Torrance and Villar. 

The Prestpent: That concludes the business of 
our special meeting, gentlemen, and I thank you for 


the trouble you have taken in attending here to-day. 


The proceedings terminated with the passing of a 
hearty vote of thanks to the President for his conduct 
in the chair. 





ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 





LoNDON GAZETTE—WaR OFFICE—TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


March 5.—Captain C. EK. W. Bryan to be Maj. (Prov.), 
(Feb. 11); Lt. H. Gillmor to be Captain (March 1). 

March 9.—Captain W. Barr to be Maj. (Prov.) (March 
8); Captain W. 8. Stevens to be Maj. (March 9); Captain 
W. R. Hill, late R.A.V.C., to be Capt. (March 10). 
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DIVISIONAL REPORTS. 


Lancashire Division.* 


A general meeting of the Lancashire Division was 
held at the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester, 
on February 9th, 1926, at 3-0 p.m. The Chair was 
taken by the President (J. Holroyd, Esq., F.R.C.V.S.), 
and other members present were Messrs. J. D. White- 
head, H. Matthews, E. J. Burndred, H. Wright, 
J. K. Bateman, H. L. Torrance, P. J. Lindsay, A. H. 
Leyland, W. Woods, R. Lovell, R. P. Holmes, C. T. 
Trevors, C. Wadsworth, F. G. Edwards, 0. A. Ducks- 
bury, T. Wilson, E. H. Curbishley, T. Hare, G. Ellis, 
Warwicke-Fowle, J. Spruell, G. C. Lancaster and 
A. W. Noel Pillers. 

Visitors.—Messrs. J. 8. Lloyd and J. Pollard. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received 
from Messrs. J. H. Carter, B. DeVine, G. Mayall, 
J. W. Brittlebank, K. D. Downham, H. G. Hewitson, 
H. R. Hewitson, J. E. Holroyd, J. T. Allen and 
C. Tracy. 

The minutes of the last meeting were taken as 
read. 

Nominations._- Mr. C. V. Slinn, M.R.C.V.S., Minis- 
try of Agriculture and Fisheries, Birkenhead, Professor 
S. H. Gaiger, F.R.C.V.S., The University, Liverpool, 
and Mr. Joseph Birtwistle, Haslingden, were nomin- 
ated for membership. 

Election of New Members.—-Messrs. J. D. Arnfield, 
Oldham, and C. E. Hall, Furness Vale, were elected 
as members of the Association. 

Mr. A. W. Noe: PILiers opened a discussion on 
“The Chief Constable as Chief Inspector under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts,” mentioning all the dis- 
advantages the profession would suffer under such 
an arrangement. 

After a lengthy discussion, it was unanimously 
resolved that the following resolutions be sent to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, the Yorkshire 
Veterinary Medical Association, the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and the National Veterinary 
Medical Association : 

1. “That in the opinion of this meeting, where 
there is an already complete veterinary organisation, 
it would be a retrograde step to appoint the Chief 
Constable as Chief Inspector under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts.” 

2. “That this meeting urges the appointment 
of a whole-time Chief Veterinary Inspector for each 
county or area, to administer the duties of the Diseases 
of Animals Acts, as recommended in paragraph 189 
of the Departmental Report on Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, 1922.” 

A letter was read from Mr. GLApsToNeE MAYALL, 
M.R.C.V.S., Bolton, who asked whether steps were 
being taken to persuade or induce the authorities of 
the Peoples’ Dispensary for the Sick Animals of the 
Poor, to have the work and direction of the Dispen- 
sary put under veterinary supervision and guidance. 





* Received on March Ist. 
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It was proposed by Mr. Nore Piniers and seconded 
by Major Wright, that this matter be investigated by 
a Committee composed of the President, the Secretary, 
and Mr. J. D. Whitehead, with power to act. 

This resolution was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Hare referred to the motion brought forward 
by Dr. Charnock Bradley at the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, to the effect that the Chairmen’s 
Committee consider the question of the adoption of 
academic dress for Fellows and Members of the 
Royal College. 

Dr. Hare proposed “that this meeting expresses 
its hearty support of the motion proposed by Dr. 
Charnock Bradley with reference to the adoption of 
academic dress, and that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the National Veterinary Medical Association.” 

Mr. Epwarps seconded, and the resolution was 
accorded unanimous support. 

It was resolved that the arrangements made by 
the Council for the Annual Dinner on March 12th, 
1926, be approved, and that the usual grant of ten 
guineas be given for the entertainment of guests. 

Dr. Tom Hare and Mr. J. K. Bateman presented 
papers respectively entitled “‘ Three cases of death 
from Anemia due to Hematopinus piliferus,’ and 
‘ Variations of Canine Distemper,” and these will be 
found at the commencement of this issue of the 
Record. 

JOHN SprRuELL, Hon. Secretary. 


North of Scotland Division.* 
Mr. J. ANDERSON’S 
‘“ GENERAL REMARKS ON DysTOKIA.”’ 

The Half-yearly Meeting of this Division was held in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, on Saturday, February 
6th, 1926, when the new President, Mr. James Anderson 
(Keith) occupied the Chair. 

There were also present Messrs. Brown (College of 
Agriculture); Beattie (Longside); Crabb (New 
Aberdour) ; Clerks (Stonehaven) ; Drennan (Aberdeen) ; 
Lyon (Banff) ; Murray (Cullen) ; McAllan (Aberdeen) ; 
Rice (Montrose); Sievwright (Tarland); Wallace 
(Aberdeen) ; and Howie (Alford), Hon Secretary. 

Apologies for inability to attend were received from 
Messrs. Robson (Laurencekirk) ; Cumming (Culter) : 
Niven (Inverurie); Hepburn (Aberdeen); McVean 
(Craigellachie) ; Anderson, senr. (Keith) ; and Conner 
(Aberdeen). 

In the unavoidable absence of the retiring President, 
Mr. H. W. Robson, the new President, Mr. James 
Anderson, was called to the Chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read, approved 
and signed. 

CORRESPON DENCE. 

(1) The Secretary read a copy of the letter which 
he and the President had been asked to draw up and 
forward to the County Councils of the area regarding 
the position of part-time inspectors under the Milk and 
Dairies Act, 1914, and the Diseases of Animals Acts. 








* Received on February 22nd. 
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He stated that he had only received acknowledg- 
ments from the local authorities concerned. 

(2) A letter from the Secretary of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute inviting the Division to send a 
delegate to the Congress in London in July. 

The Secretary said that, as their delegate of last 
year, he had very great pleasure in proposing that a 
representative of the Division be again sent. He 
pointed out that in these days it was our bounden 
duty to be represented at this Congress, as it was the 
only occasion on which the veterinary surgeon had 
the chance of meeting medical officers of health and 
sanitary inspectors on an equal footing and showing 
the faith that was in him and his ability and qualifica- 
tions for taking his part in public health work. 

He had great pleasure in proposing that the Presi- 
dent, Mr. James Anderson, be appointed delegate this 
year, and also that his railway fare and congress fees 
be paid by the Division. This was unanimously agreed 
to, and Mr. Anderson accepted the post. 

(3) From Professor Buxton, asking if the Division 
felt disposed to participate in the scheme for providing 
a Chain of Office for the President of the “ National.” 
each Division contributing a link, on which would 
be engraved the name of the Division. 

[t was unanimously agreed to participate in the 
scheme and the Secretary was asked to forward the 
two pounds which would cover the cost of our link. 


PRESIDENT’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. JAMES ANDERSON then presented his address 
from the Chair, as follows : 

Gentlemen,—-I was unable to be present at the last 
meeting ot our Association, at which you were good 
enough to elect me as your President for the ensuing 
year. I highly appreciate the compliment and 
shall endeavour to carry out the duties to the best 
of my ability and further the interests of this Associa- 
tion in so far as I am able. It is difficult for one to 
follow such an able president as Mr. Robson, and I 
naturally feel diffident. Mr. Robson’s years of civic 
work have developed in him qualities that make him an 
ideal president. We congratulate him on the high 
position he holds in the town of Laurencekirk, and I 
am sure you will wish me to convey to our retiring 
President a very hearty vote of thanks. While on the 
subject of meritorious service, may I say how highly we 
appreciate the efforts of our Secretary and how fully 
we recognise that the success and the well-being of 
North of Scotland Division of the N.V.M.A. depend 
on his valuable services so ungrudgingly given. The 
time he devotes to the running of this Division 
must be very considerable and his example ought to 
be a stimulus to members to turn out in full 
force at least twice a year. That his labours are 
not merely centralised in this Division we see from 
the fact that at the last Royal Sanitary Congress, at 
Edinburgh, he was appointed one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Veterinary Section. We are pleased, 
indeed, to learn that the work of this section was very 
favourably commented on by delegates from other 
sections. It is also very gratifying for us to note that 
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two of our members took prominent parts in the 
work of this section, Mr. McAllen contributing a 
paper on “Common Difficulties in Meat Laspec- 
tion,” and Mr. Brown opening the discussion on “ The 
Problem of the Tuberculous Cow,” while, at the 
Annual Congress of the N.V.M.A., at Cambridge, 
Mr. McAllen contributed a paper on “ Recent Regu- 
lations in Food Inspection.” I think our Division 
has, during the past year, given a good account 
of itself, both at home and abroad, and it is for us all 
to do what we can to keep it a live and active one. 
We do not meet often, and that is all the greater reason 
why we should all make an effort to attend the 
meetings as they fall due. Our attendances have, 
in the past, been good, and I am sure | can rely on 
an equally good average being maintained during 
my term of office. Before I wander on to more 
dangerous ground, | would like to bring before 
your notice the claims of the Victoria Veterimary 
Benevolent Fund. ‘That is a Society that surely has a 
particular claim to a certain amount of support 
from every member of the profession. You all know 
the objects of the Society and, though you do not all 
subscribe to the funds, [ am sure the omission is 
not from want of will but just from the fact that 
the matter has not been put before you at meetings 
such as these. I am going to ask you to make a 
contribution to-day on behalf of the Society, and also 
appeal to each of you to become annual subscribers 
to the Fund. 


General remarks on Dystokva. 

From the study of the physiology of parturition, 
we see that a favourable termination of labour depends 
on two factors, one of which is a proper degree of 
activity of the expelling powers and the other a normal 
condition of the obstacles to be overcome by these 
powers. When these are not properly balanced, 
we have a difficult parturition, or dystokia. Dystokia 
may be due to too feeble pains or to some 
condition which the dam cannot overcome, except 
after a prolonged period of labour, if at all. The 
difficulties attending parturition depend upon the 
resistance opposed to the expelling powers, and this ix 
determined by the relation of the object to be expelled 
to the maternal passages, resulting in a maternal 
dystokia or a foetal dystokia. Either of these con- 
ditions may call for much study and manipulative 
dexterity on the part of the obstetrist. I think it will 
be admitted that cases of dystokia are more frequently 
met with in the bovine species and in my experience 
in the dairy cow more so than in the cows of our 
pedigree herds. ‘There must be a cause for this and 
possibly a big factor lies in the conditions under 
which the different animals are kept. 

In the mare, cases of dystokia occur much less 
frequently than in the cow, and of all quadrupeds she 
brings forth her young most easily, ¢.e., in normal 
parturition ; in abnormal cases, there is, as a rule, 
more urgency and danger than in the cow, besides 
more difficulty in affording relief. In fact, some will 


go so far as to state that obstetrical operations in the 
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cow are child's play compared to those in the mare. 
This may be so, but I am quite alive to the fact that in 
the cow we meet with cases which well-nigh baffle 
the most expert skill. The difference in temperament 
in the cow and mare accounts for many of our successes 
in the former and difticulties in the latter. The cow, 
with her phlegmatic temperament, gives us intervals 
of quietude, which make many of the presentations 
easy, but which are yet most serious in the mare. 
A very great disadvantage under which the veterimary 
obstetrist has to labour in cases of dystokia, but one 
which we are thankful to see is gradually disappearing, 
is the late period at which his services are often called 
for and then serious damage has often been done 
by some local ** handy body,” and this in cases in which 
a little scientific manipulation would have put matters 
right ina few minutes. Owners of animals should not, 
in their own interests, delay in sending for their veter- 
inary surgeon as soon as they recognise that parturition 
is not progressing naturally, and they should carefully 
abstain from any violent handling of, or traction on, 
the foetus which, as a rule, only renders delivery more 
difficult. How often do we find, to our disgust, 
a heifer with her first calf, brutally mauled and 
in some cases at death's door on our arrival all due 
to the ignorance of the owner who cannot or will not 
understand the part that nature plays in this act. 
Undoubtedly, where we have a normal presentation 
in a heifer with her first calf, we cannot do better than 
give the patient plenty of time and allow nature to have 
her place in the act. The veterinarian, on his part, 
should not lose time in giving his services, as a very 
little delay may render the case more difficult. 

On being called to a case, all possible information 
should be gathered to begin with; the time when 
labour began ; if the waterbag has ruptured and when ; 
if the animal's time is up, or exceeded. The general 
appearance of the animal should be taken into ac- 
count, the character of the pulse and the nature, 
frequency and intensity of the pains noted, as well 
as the condition of the external genitals. After this, 
direct exploration of the internal genital organs 
should be made. If possible, the mare and cow 
should be examined in the standing position and 
preferably with the hind quarters elevated, the object 
of the examination being to ascertain the conditign of 
the genital passages and the state of the pelvic cavity in 
general, making sure that the pelvis is wide, regular 
in form, or more or less deformed and diminished in 
size from exostoses, fractures, etc. The state of the 
soft tissues will also be noted---whether the vagina is 
dry or contains sufficient mucous to facilitate manipu- 
lation or delivery. Then the condition of the cervix is 
noted, it is examined as to whether the os is closed or 
open and the extent of the dilatation, whether the 
cervix is hard or soft, healthy or otherwise. Passing 
the hand into the uterine cavity, if necessary and 
possible, the waterbag will be met with if not already 
ruptured and at the same time the energy and fre- 
quency of the labour pains can be ascertained. If the 
membranes are ruptured the hand must be passed into 
them to discover the situation of the foetus, the pre- 
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sentation and position, the manner in which the 
limbs are disposed and any complications which may 
be present. In examining for presentation and 
position, each region of the body of the foetus should 
be familiar to the touch, as it can be distinguished by 
its own proper characters, If the hand of the operator 
first meets the limbs of the fcetus with the plantar 
surfaces of the feet turned downwards, then the 
foetus is in the natural position, anterior presentation. 
To distinguish the fore from the hind limb, the shape 
of the joints and mode of flexion must be taken into 
account. There is also a difference im the shape of the 
feet. In all circumstances the examination should be 
carried out with care and without undue haste. 
The foetus may present in a variety of positions,*in 
which hind and fore limbs may offer first—either 
alone or together and in the case of twins or mons- 
trosities the limbs of different foetuses may be en- 
countered at the same time. Besides this, the operator 
should judge at the same time of the volume of the 
foetus and its proportions. Having made a thorough 
exploration, the obstetrist should be in a position to 
determine upon a definite line of procedure, which 
may be either tentative or final. In many cases it is 
desirable to adopt a tentative policy, with an alterna- 
tive final operation in case the first should fail. 
He should never lose sight of the part that nature plays 
in this act, only seeking to assist her efforts so long 
as she is able to attain the desired end, by removing 
obstacies in the way. When nature's efforts cease to 
be effective, they should be imitated as closely as 
possible, and no more ought to be attempted than 
nature herself would have accomplished under more 
favourable circumstances. Whatever is necessary to be 
done should be accomplished without delay, so as to 
spare the animal pain and exhaustion. Obstacles in the 
genital passages must be overcome, either by altering 
the position of the foetus by manipulation, in changing 
the position of the mother, or by other means, and 
it often happens that we must combine extraneous 
force with the expulsive efforts of the mother in order 
to deliver the foetus artificially. There is no occasion, 
in veterinary obstetrics, to hesitate in sacrificing the 
life of the foetus in serious cases. With animals there 
is only the material loss to be looked at, and the foetus 
must always be greatly inferior in value to the mother ; 
therefore, in order to save the latter, it is more profit- 
able to sacrifice the former. 

MATERNAL Dystrokia. (1) Rigidity of the cervis. 
This is a condition not infrequently met with in 
animals, most frequently in the cow. Here we find 
no modification in the structure of the cervix, but 
merely a kind of rigid contraction of the fibres. 
The os remains closed or only so slightly dilated 
as to permit of the entrance of one or two fingers. 
The cervix is not soft and elastic as in the normal 
state, but feels prominent and rigid and shows less 
sensibility than usual. We must not confuse this 
condition with induration of the cervix, in which 
condition we have an alteration in the texture of the 
cervix whereby its elasticity is destroyed. This 
alteration in the texture of the cervix may be fibrous, 
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sarcomatous, or cancerous and is often termed scirr- 
hous. In the handling of this condition it should be 
remembered that in the cow the process of parturition 
is usually deliberate and that if the foetus is presenting 
normally and the dam seems to be vigorous, the 
obstetrist should be in no hurry to interfere in any way. 
| am strongly of opinon that this is a condition which, 
if left to nature, will always rectify itself ; it may take 
hours or even days but will, in 99 per cent. of cases, 
reward a waiting policy with a successful termination. 

(2) Torsion of the womb.—Here we have another 
instance of maternal dystokia. This condition, again, 
is found most commonly in the cow and only very 
rarely in the mare, in which animal the termination is 
always fatal; at any rate, such was the result in the 
two cases that have come under my observation. 
Torsion of the womb, occurring as it does most 
frequently in cows, is also peculiar in that it seems to 
be of commoner occurrence in certain districts. Many 
veterinarians with whom I have discussed this subject 
have never seen a case and others only at very rare 
intervals. The causes of torsion have not been fully 
determined, Anything which may violently disturb 
the uterus may cause it to turn on its long axis. 
When rising, the cow gets up first on her hind feet, 
thus causing the heavy uterus to hang half suspended 
by the vagina in the abdominal cavity. When in this 
position, any slipping or falling on the cow's part 
may cause the organ to revolve more or less completely 
on its long axis. Some think that it may be mainly 
due to the spontaneous and energetic movements of 
the foetus im utero, towards the end of pregnancy. 
The belief that the rollmg of the animal, or some 
similar movement which causes the body very 
quickly to revolve to a slight degree, is the cause of 
torsion, is borne out by the results of our treatment 
of the condition by rolling the animal. The last case 
which I saw in a mare was undoubtedly accounted for 
by her being upset im a cart and, when down, rolling 
completely over before she could extricate herself. 
The treatment of torsion must be based to a certain 
extent on the nature of the condition. In slight 
torsion, where the uterus has not made a complete 
revolution, it may be possible to get the hand into the 
uterus, grasp the presenting limbs and, by exerting 
force on the foetus, cause the uterus to turn back to its 
normal position. In severe or complete torsion, the 
method most commonly employed is that of rolling 
the patient. This operation is best performed in the 
open, the patient being cast with her hind-quarters 
well elevated, so that the uterus may tend to drop 
away from the pelvis and hang attached to the vagina. 
If the torsion is to the right the patient should be cast 
on the right side and rolled over her back on to her 
left side. The operator should examine the condition 
of the vagina frequently, as it is quite easy for one to 
make a mistake in diagnosing the direction of the twist. 
Should the vagina become more constricted after 
rolling, then it is evident that the direction has been 
wrong and one must reverse the process. The 


operation proceeds on the assumption that, in rolling 
the body of the animal, the uterus remains steady 
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and the relationship is restored by the patient's body 
revolving round the gravid uterus in the same direction 
in which the latter had previously turned and so catch- 
ing up with the twist. It is sometimes beneficial 
to roll the animal quickly and in a sudden or jerky 
manner. If the operation has been suecessful, one 
feels the vagma relaxing,. until finally there is no 
obstruction to entering the womb, The patient should 
then be allowed to rise and calve normally with or 
without assistance. In some cases it is impossible 
to reduce the torsion and this is usually accounted for 
by the fact that the twist has been of such long stand- 
ing that adhesions have formed between the folds. 
I recently had such an experience and on post-mortem 
found a complete twist with well formed adhesions 
between the folds. It has been suggested that 
laparotomy be performed in cases we fail to rectify 
by rolling, but however easy and simple this mode of 
treatment may appear, J, for one, cannot imagine myself 
successfully rectifying, in the limited space there is in 
the abdominal cavitv for manipulation, a twisted gravid 
womb weighing, say, | ewt. Its immense size and the 
convex, smooth and slippery surface present, to my 
mind, unsurmountable difficulties. Quite recently, 
an American writer strongly advocated raising the 
hind-quarters of the cow by pulleys in cases of torsion 
and, after having so raised the patient, vigorously 
shaking her from side to side. He claims to reduce 
torsion in every case by this method, Even though 
it were not always successful, | think it¥a good alter- 
native procedure to adopt before tackling laparotomy. 
(To be continued), 


ana | 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 
March 3lst.—-Garnett Memorial Fund—Closing Days. 
April Ist. —R.C.V.8. Annual Fee of £1 1s. Ud. due. 
7th— N.V.M.A. Council and Committee Meetings. 
8th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meeting. 
9th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meeting; Council 
Meeting 2 p.m. ; Garnett Memorial Fund 
Committee Meeting. 
June 30th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner, Hotel Victoria, 
London. . 


July 27th-30th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Dublin. 


FULL-TIME INSPECTOR FOR FORFARSHIRE. 


A conference between the County Council and the 
burghs in the county was held at Forfar on March Ist, 
in connection with the proposed appoint ment of a veterinary 
inspector to administer the Milk and Dairies Act and the 
Diseases of Animals Act. 

Mr. F. M. Batchelor, Kellyfield, who presided, said the 
county was quite prepared to appoint a veterinary surgeon 
to carry out the Act, and they were prepared that such 
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an official should be allowed to do the work in the Royal 
and police burghs provided that these burghs did their 
share. 

Provost Dr. Lowson said Forfar was quite willing to 
join in with the county. 

Provost Reid, Brechin, and Bailie Pullar, Montrose, 
stated that their local authorities were willing to join 
with the county for the Milk and Dairies Act, but not for 
the Diseases of Animals Act. 

Representatives from Carnoustie, Kirriemuir, and 
Monifieth all expressed willingness to join with the county 
in both Acts. 

Mr. Batchelor suggested that the salary should be based 
on two-thirds under the Milk and Dairies Act and one- 
third under the Diseases of Animals Act. 

Bailie Pullar, Montrose, said they were counting on a 
fifty-fifty basis, because they considered there would be 
more work under the Diseases of Animals Act than under 
the Milk and Dairies Act. 

In a further statement Mr. Batchelor expressed the 
opinion that they could get a man at £700 a year, inclusive 
of travelling expenses. 

Provost Reid, Brechin—Does that include clerical 
work ? 

Mr. Batchelor—I do not think there will be very much 
clerical work to begin with. If there is a necessity to have 
clerical assistance we can consider that later. 

{t was moved by Bailie Pullar, seconded by Provost 
Dr. Lowson, that the salary be equally divided—half for 
the Milk and Dairies Act and half for the Diseases of Ani- 
mals Act. 

This was unanimously agreed to, and it was further agreed 
that the man appointed should reside in Forfar. 

Mr. Batchelor then moved that the salary, inclusive of 
expenses be £700, and Mr. W. CU. Moyes, RKenmure, 
seconded. 

This was agreed to, and a committee of seven repre- 
sentatives from the county and one from each of the 
burghs was appointed to draft the regulations and to make 
the appointment. 


K.C.V.8. Oprruary. 

Witierr, A. K., 88 High Street, Staines, Middlesex. 
Graduated, Edinburgh, 24th May, 1905. Died, 7th 
March, 1926. 

RevVILL, WititAM, C. B., Ashdon, Saffron Walden, Kasex. 
Graduated, London, 26th March, 1886. Died, 2nd 
February, 1926. 

MunsBy, JOHN Crcit, Radstock House, Lewes, Sussex. 
Graduated, London, 12th December, 1899. Died, 28th 
February, 1926. 


* * * * 





Tse LATE Mr. ALEXANDER LENNOX. 





The following appeared in the Peterborough Advertiser, 
of February 26th: ‘“ We regret to record the death of a 
well-known and highly respected townsman, in the person 
of Mr. Alexander Lennox, M.R.C.V.8., which took place 
in a nursing home in London on Friday, following an opera- 
tion. The deceased was the youngest son of the late Mr. 
Alexander Lennox, of North Ballock Bar, Ayrshire. He was 
born in 1860 in South Ayrshire, where his father held an 





extensive sheep farm. Mr. Lennox graduated M.R.C.V.S. 
(Edinburgh) with distinction in 1884. He came to Hol- 
beach shortly after to carry on the late Mr. Dobson’s 
practice for the widow. After six years there he set up 
for himself in Crowland—a practice which grew extensively 
till six years ago, when, owing to failing health, he felt 
obliged to give it up. Since then, he had lived quietly at 
Crowland, interesting himsef in his farming. For years 
previous to his retirement, he had been keenly interested 
in the breeding of pedigree cattie, chiefly Aberdeen Angus, 
and for three successive years he carried off the champion 
prize at Peterborough Fat Stock Show. For several years 
Mr. Lennox was also the hon. veterinary surgeon to the 
local Foal Show Society. Mr. Lennox also had a warm 
corner for good music, which he always appreciated 
His straight forward business dealings, coupled often with 
expert advice, made him highly exteemed in a wide area. 
He is survived by his wife. On Monday, the remains of the 
esteemed gentleman were brought by motor hearse from 
London. A large number of people from far and near 
attended the last sad rites, hundreds of people standing in 
silent reverence on the route to the Abbey.” The inter- 
ment was attended by the following veterinary surgeons : 
Mr. W. A. Dickinson (Peterborough), Captain Townsend 
(Peterborough), Mr .J. H. oles (Whittlesea), and Mr. H. 
C. Reeks (Spalding). 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 


All correspondence must bear the name and address of the eon- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


The Etiology of Milk Fever. 


To THE Kprrork or THe VETERINARY REvORD. 

Sir,—Relative to the letter on the above subject by 
Messrs. Greig and Dryerre, which appeared in the Veterinary 
Record, of February 6th, it is somewhat to be deplored that 
the authors should have chosen the line of destructive rather 
than constructive criticism, when dealing with my article 
on the subject which appeared in the Veterinary Record, 
of January 16th. 

I resent the imputation, which is reflected in this letter, 
that I was aware that the glucose method of treating this 
disease had already been adopted with success at or before 
the early part of 1925 and that I failed to acknowledge 
this fact, thereby endeavouring to give the impression 
that I was the first to adopt the treatment. 

I may say that I was in total ignorance of the fact 
that either the intravenous injection of glucose or the 
subcutaneous injection of oxygen had ever been used 
in the treatment of milk fever, so that in any work I have 
done along thisline I wascompletely independent of other 
workers. 

Messrs. Greig and Dryerre wish to know the number of cows 
the blood of which I examined for the sugar content test 
during an attack of milk fever. As stated in my original 
article, the number was five. I admit the number of 
blood sugar estimations rather small on. which to base 
definite conclusions, yet it seems too much of a coincidence 
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that in each of the five cases the condition should be that 
of a hypoglycemia. 

The estimations of the blood sugar content were made 
by a well-known biological chemist, who, I believe, used 
Bang’s method, and in whom I have every confidence. 
The blood samples were taken by micropipettes in quan- 
tities of 10c.c. in a solution of known volume. 

In my article I did not attempt to dispute the statement 
made by Greig and Dryerre that guanidine was present 
in the blood of cows suffering from milk fever, for, as stated 
by them in their article of February 6th, insulin causes a 
liberation of guanidine, but then, it is the insulin which is 
responsible for the guanidine and not vice versa. 

I have claimed to have brought about recovery in 
milk fever by the subcutaneous injection of oxygen and 
not by subcutaneous air-inflation, as stated by Greig 
and Dryerre. They also state that milk fever is com- 
paratively common in the lactating cow at the period of 
cestrum. That is certainly news to me, for I cannot 
remember ever seeing this disease attacking cows at this 
particular time. 

Although Greig and Dryerre think fit to define my 
statement “that adrenaline acts first as a conductor and 
later as a dehydrator’ as nonsense, I again repeat this state- 
ment, for it is well-known that the action of adrenaline 
is first to cause an increase in the number of the protein 
particles of the plasma and later to cause these particles 
to go into solution. To describe these actions in colloidal 
terms, the words ‘ conductor’ and ‘ dehydrator’ are used. 
This action of adrenaline is not specific, as certain synthetic 
organic preparations have a similar action. 

Further, Greig and Dryerre say that my statement— 
“that insulin” (and by that I mean an excessive dose of 
insulin) “by causing excessive hydration is liable to 
bring on a precipitation of the protein particles of the 
plasma in the cerebral capillaries,”—is contradictory. 
Personally, I am at a loss to know how this statement 
contradicts itself. When using the word ‘hydrator,’ 
it is used in the colloidal sense and describes the action 
of insulin. In other words, insulin causes hydration of the 
protein particles of the plasma; that is to say, it brings 
back to the protein nucleus the other constituents, such as 
electricity, salts, sugar, animo-acids and fats, which are 
being detached therefrom by the action of a dehydrator. 
This action of insulin is not specific, for the same thing 
can be achieved by certain synthetic organic prepara- 
tions of sulphur. 

Perhaps Messrs. Greig and Dryerre would kindly explain 
the clinical syndrome occurring in patients which have 
received an excessive dose of insulin, if they still believethat 
insulin is incapable of causing a precipitation of protein 
particles in the cerebral capillaries due toits hydrat or action. 
They might, also, further explain the action of glucose 
as an antidote to this condition. 

The generally-accepted explanation is that it causes 
a dispersal of the precipitated protein particles from the 
cerebral capillaries. This action of glucose is not specific, 
for other synthetic chemical preparations have the same 
action.—Yours faithfully, L. C. Macurrr, F.R.C.V.S. 





Veterinary Inspectors’ Fees. 


To THE EprTror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—At a recent meeting of the Montgomeryshire County 
Council, of which I happen to be a member, certain fees 
and travelling allowances were offered to the veterinary 
inspectors, under the Tuberculosis Orders, which were 
unacceptable under any circumstances. 

I was extremely fortunate in having every veterinary 
inspector in the county to meet me, when we approached 
the subject in such a spirit as allowed us to have a pro- 
fessional regard for each other. 

At the meeting a joint letter was sent to the Clerk of 
the County Council, stating that all were unable to accept 
duty on the terms offered, but furnishing the scale of fees 
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that would be accepted. We knew the point would be 
raised. Within a few hours, the first inspector notified by 
the chief constable, used the telephone to the Clerk of the 
County Council, with the result that a Sub-Committee was 
soon called and each inspector was advised that the fees 
demanded were acceded to. 

T should like to think that the members of the Council 
of the R.C.V.8., who attend at 10 Red Lion Square, 
were prepared to assist the members of the profession 
in those counties where such fees are unreasonable, in a 
like manner.—Yours truly, J. A. Mereprru, €.C., &e. 

Vron Vyrnwy, 

Llansantffraid, 
Montgomeryshire. 


Students’ Vacation Practice. 


To tHE Eprror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—The remarks made by Mr. E. Marrison in his 
Presidential Address to the Derbyshire Division in reference 
to the alleged great limitations of the majority of recent 
graduates, due to lack of practical experience, raises the 
point of ‘ seeing practice,’ which provoked great discussion 
during my own college career and doubtless has done since 
that time. 

A student must, of necessity, have opportunities of 
seeing animals, both in health and disease and, further- 
more, under the usual conditions of practice which, in my 
experience, are vastly different from college conditions. 

These opportunities can be provided by practitioners, 
but they appear to be very loath to do so, judging by the 
great difficulty experienced by students in obtaining 
opportunities during vacations (which amount to over 
four months of the year), in spite of their own individual 
efforts and the efforts of their Students’ Unions. 

Personally, I consider that taking pupils during vacations 
has mutual benefits —Yours faithfully, Gro. N. Gourp, 
(junr.), M.R.C.V.S. 

Southampton. 

March 8th, 1926. 


R.C.V.S. Council Election. 





To THE EprTror or THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—It was interesting and gratifying to read, in last 
week’s Record, Major Wall’s election address to the pro- 
fession. It is a sign of the times to find a prospective 
councillor advocating a bold policy regarding the question 
of publicity for the profession, and a demand for the 
attainment of our proper status in the scientific and social 
worlds. If Major Wall’s other ‘views on policy are as 
excellent as I consider are those which he has set forth in 
his manifesto, then they will be commendable indeed. 
There is no doubt that a vigorous campaign must be con- 
ducted on all the points he mentions, and I, for one, 
will be glad to hear of Major Wall’s success in the forth- 
coming election.—Yours truly, Hamiuron Krkx. 

67 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 

March 3rd, 1926. 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Report of a meeting of the North of England Division, 
from Mr. J. R. Rider, Hon. Secretary. 

Communications from Mr. F. Bullock and Mr. R. FE. 
Glover. 
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The “Arnold” BloodlessCastrator for Bulls, Lambs, Pigs, | 


(PATENTED) ETC. 
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The ‘‘Arnold’’ Patent Bloodless Castrator, nickel-plated, for Bulls and Pigs oe “ae «ws 423: 36:06 


Ditto ditto ditto for Lambs and small animals ... . £2: 5:0 


Extract from “ The Veterinary Record,” April 26th, 1924. 


' The Bloodless Castrator in use at the present time requires considerable effort in use, and when it is to be used for a number of animals the 
manual efforts required become of considerable moment; moreover, there is said to be a disadvantage with such an instrument, as the operator has 
to grasp the handles when in an approximately vertical pcsition. After two years’ experimental work, Arnold & Sons, of 52 Wigmore Street, W. 1, 
have produced and patented a castrator on an entirely new principle. It is of simple construction, is used in a horizontal position, instead of vertical, 
which it is claimed is of the greatest advantage to the operator, and it possesses a greater advantage of leverage. The instrument is made in‘two sizes.’ 


Sole Makers :— 


ARNOLD & SONS (John Bell & Croyden, Ltd.), 


Veterinary FJnstrument Makers, 
Standard Works, Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N. 15. 


Showrooms : Telephone Nos — 
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3 Telegraphic Address— . Langham 3000 (10 lines). 

: Instruments, Wesdo, London. 50/52 wees ee wa W.1. Tottenham 1210, 1211 & 1212. 
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Go all Veterinary Surgeons. 


OQUATAPLASME 


(Pronounced WATTAPLAS®M), 


Can we persuade you to give this famous 
medicated poultice and dressing a trial > 


Although Ouataplasme has only recently 
come on to the market in Great Britain, it has 





Gitte atest te py already been used in many of the leading 
and Colonial Hospitals.! Racing and Hunting Stables with marvellous 


results in all cases of inflammation. 


To bring this to your notice, we are willing to 
send a full size packet, with all particulars, at 
the reduced price of | /6 post free, as we know 
when you have once tried Ouataplasme 
you will never be without it. 


Send for full particulars to 


FREAKE & CHARTERS 


68 Regent Street,———— LEAMINGTON. 






































